











Distinctive:in their streamlined design . . . outstanding in their beauty of appoint. 


ments . . . remarkable in their smooth effortless operation over the rails . . . 
such are the attributes of the now famous Twin Zephyrs. But of far greater 
importance is their dominant factor of power that has made possible a record 
of uninterrupted service . . . their Electro-Motive Diesel power plants. Eac! 
of the Twin Zephyrs has made considerably more than 200,000 miles to date 
with an unmatched record of 99.5% availability. Operating daily betweer 
Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis, these trains are covering the 431 miles 
to St. Paul in 642 hours, an average speed of 66 miles per hour. Electro 
Motive Diesel power sets a new standard of excellence in general perform 


simultaneously effects an outstanding reduction in operating costs 
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‘Oxweping — 


SAVINGS IN COUPLER REPAIRS — Worn 
knuckle pin holes in coupler parts can be re-formed or 
built-up. This costs little and saves replacement of 


many couplers which would otherwise be worthless. 


@ Oxy-acetylene welding of cracked and 
worn couplers and coupler parts, under 
A. A. R. specifications, provides a means 
of materially reducing the cost of replace- 
ments and maintenance. 

Through preheating and annealing, fea- 
tures of this Oxweld welding procedure, 
the operation can be performed most eco- 
nomically and the soundness of the repaired 
parts is definitely assured. 

Special welding rods developed by Ox- 


weld insure the strength required in welds 
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on these important parts and produce harder 
surfaces to offset frictional wear. 

Through this application and other simi- 
lar ones, large yearly savings in repairs are 
effected by Oxweld clients. 

The majority of Class I Railroads have 
been Oxweld customers for nearly a quarter 


of a century. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NEW YORK: UCT) 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
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AAA, Industry 


and Iransportation 


The Supreme Court’s decision destroying AAA has 
presented to both New Deal politicians and their po- 
litical opponents the problem of devising and offering 
substitutes for it to placate farmers and attract their 
votes. It has also presented an economic problem of 
the first magnitude to industry, transportation and their 
employees. That few engaged in industry and trans- 
portation realize this is but another evidence of the 
general ignorance of economics which causes and pro- 
tracts depressions. 

Ability and willingness to work are not worth much 
to a man who cannot get a job. Nor are ability and 
willingness to produce and transport worth much to 
industries and railways that cannot sell their products 
and services. The experience during the last six 
years of unemployed labor, and of unemployed manu- 
facturing plants, railway tracks, locomotives and freight 
cars, has tragically emphasized these truisms. “If we 
are to find adequate markets for the products of our 
industrial establishment,” said Doctor Harold G. Moul- 
ton, president of the Brookings Institution, in a recent 
article, “the 54,000,000 people who live on the farms 
or in adjoining small towns obviously cannot be ig- 
nored.” Nor can they be ignored if we are to find 
adequate markets for the services of our transporta- 
tion establishment. They constitute 40 per cent of the 
potential domestic market of industry, transportation 
and their employees. How much of the products and 
services of industry and transportation they will be 
able to buy will depend both upon what they can get 
for what they have to sell, and upon what they are 
asked for what they want to buy. 


AAA and NRA—Where Are We Now? 


The principal purpose of NRA was to reduce work- 
ing hours, and advance hourly wages and prices in 
industry. The principal purpose of AAA was to ad- 
vance farm prices more than industrial prices. Both 
were unsound policies; but both, in large measure, 
accomplished their purposes. NRA succeeded in caus- 
Ing the farmers to complain that the prices they had 
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to pay for products of industry were advanced too 
much; and AAA succeeded in causing urban dwellers 
to complain that the prices they had to pay for farm 
products were advanced too much. Where does the 
destruction of both leave us? 

The destruction of NRA has thus far had beneficial 
effects upon business. But it has left industry with 
reduced working hours, higher average hourly wages 
and higher prices based upon these increased produc- 
tion costs. The destruction of AAA will within a year 
be followed by increased farm production and reduced 
farm prices unless some other effective means of main- 
taining farm prices is adopted. If farm prices decline 
and industrial and transportation prices and rates do 
not decline, the power of the 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation on farms and in rural communities to buy the 
products and services of industry, transportation and 
their employees will be reduced. Whatever may be 
thought of the methods used, the buying power of this 
40 per cent of the population has been increased within 
the last two years, and this is one of the principal 
reasons why general business is now improving. What, 
then, if anything, is to be done to maintain or increase 
its buying power? 

This question presents a problem which should be 
attacked by industry, transportation and their em- 
ployees in their own interest, because it is the problem 
of maintaining and enlarging their largest and most 
important single market—a problem upon the solution 
of which largely depends their own future prosperity. 


Why Depression Before the New Deal? 


Two governmental methods of solving it have been 
tried. Under the Hoover administration an effort was 
made to raise farm prices by government buying of 
farm surpluses. This was ineffective, because it nat- 


urally and inevitably increased the surpluses. The 
method of AAA was to restrict production of certain 
commodities by paying the farmers not to produce sur- 
pluses of them. Some other effective method of re- 
stricting production of the same commodities will be 
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necessary to maintaining a parity of their prices with 
industrial prices and railway rates if other economic 
policies now being followed are continued. 

The disastrous experience of recent years should 
have taught every observing and thinking person that 
there has been something, or numerous things, seriously 
wrong for a long time with the economic policies that 
have prevailed in this country. The worst depression 
in history has lasted more than six years. There were 
three and one-half years of it before the New Deal 
began, and there have been almost three years of it 
since. The Railway Age agrees with those who con- 
tend that New Deal policies have protracted the de- 
pression, and that their continuance would make diffi- 
cult or impossible full restoration of prosperity. But 
mere citation of the fact that there were more than 
three years of severe depression before the New Deal 
began is conclusive demonstration of the prevalence 
of unsound economic policies not only before the New 
Deal began, but also before the depression began. 
They were policies of government, or of business, or 
of both. Therefore, there can be no intelligent and 
constructive consideration of the means of fully restor- 
ing prosperity and maintaining it in future which does 
not include investigation to determine what were the 
unsound policies of government, or business, or both 
which prevailed not only before the New Deal, but also 
before the depression. It is necessary not only to 
get rid of unsound New Deal policies, but also 
to avoid or get rid of unsound Old Deal policies. 


Why Were Farm Incomes Much Lower 
Than Urban Incomes? 

Now, there is no question in the mind of any com- 
petent and unprejudiced student that before the de- 
pression there was a lack of balance between the in- 
come of the rural population of this country, on the 
one hand, and the income of the urban population, on 
the other hand. The Brookings Institution has esti- 
mated that the average income of 5,800,000 farm fam- 
ilies in 1929 was only $1,240, as compared with $3,226 
for 21,674,000 non-farm families. Such an unbalanced 
situation was sure sooner or later to cause serious 
economic and political disturbances. 

One of the most important duties, then, of leaders 
in industry and transportation is to ascertain why in 
1929 and prior thereto there was such a great disparity 
between the incomes of farm families and urban fam- 
ilies, and to promote the adoption of policies that will 
prevent any such disparity in future. It is their func- 
tion not only to provide products and services, but 
also to sell them; and effective selling includes helping 
to create markets in which they can be sold. Neither 
products, services, nor labor can be sold to people who 
cannot buy them. 

This paper believes that there were two principal 
causes of the disparity between the incomes of rural 
and urban families before the depression; that these 
causes were responsible also for unhealthy disparities 
between the incomes of different classes of the urban 
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population; and that these disparities in income con- 
tributed more to causing and protracting the depres- 
sion under the Old Deal than all other influences. One 
of these principal causes of the disparities in income 
was the policy of maintaining and increasing protective 
tariffs. The other was monopoly practices by both man- 
agements and labor in industry. 


Protective Tariffs and Farm Surpluses 

Before the war the exports of this country largely 
exceeded its imports principally because we were a 
debtor nation and had to export more than we imported 
to pay interest on our indebtedness to foreigners. A 
large part of our exports consisted of farm products. 
During the war we became a great creditor nation. Ii 
we had merely ceased to be a debtor nation we would 
have had to increase our imports, or reduce our ex- 
ports, or increase our loans to foreigners. For some 
years after the war we increased our loans to foreigners. 
Late in the twenties we virtually stopped them. Also 
in 1930, after the depression had begun, we raised our 
protective tariffs. Both these policies restricted imports, 
and any policy that restricts imports necessarily restricts 
exports, because payment for commodities that are ex- 
ported must be received in commodities that are im- 
ported. The principal commodities the exportation of 
which was restricted were certain farm products, es- 
pecially cotton and wheat. They had previously been 
exported in large quantities because they had been 
produced in excess of the domestic demand for them; 
and the restriction of their exportation inevitably re- 
sulted in the development of proportionate surpluses 
of them. 

The abolition of AAA has not as yet, and will not 
soon, produce any considerable effects upon farm prices 
and farm incomes, because drouths and AAA have 
created a relationship between supply and demand 
which will maintain farm prices as long as it exists. 
The important question is whether there will be a 
resumption within the next year of the production of 
certain farm products in excess of the domestic de- 
mand for them. If so, the country will in due course 
be confronted again with surpluses and low prices of 
these products unless foreign markets at satisfactory 
prices are secured for them. This cannot be done if 
present policies of restricting imports by refusing loans 
to foreigners and maintaining high protective tariffs 
are continued. 


Continuance of Effects of NRA 


Furthermore, although NRA has been abolished, the 
nation is still confronted with many of its most im- 
portant effects. The Brookings Institution has dem- 
onstrated that the disparities in income which largely 
or mainly caused the depression were due to policies 
of dividing the benefits of increased industrial ef- 
ficiency between increased profits for industry and in- 
creased wages for its employees, instead of passing 
them along to the entire population through reduced 
prices. The wage increase method of disseminating the 
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benefits of technological progress, it has concluded, 
would not extend to 60 per cent of the population— 
that is, not to the 40 per cent of it on farms and in 
rural communities or to the 20 per cent consisting of 
professional men, small merchants, domestic servants 
and “white collar” workers in urban communities. 

It is undoubtedly right in attributing the success of 
many industries in maintaining their prices both before 
and during the early years of the depression to monopoly 
policies adopted for that purpose. These monopoly 
policies were blessed and stimulated by NRA to make 
practicable advances in industrial prices in order to 
provide means of paying the increased hourly wages 
which it favored. Industry is now burdened with these 
higher wages and the public with these higher prices. 
The situation of the railways is similar. They have 
to pay higher prices for materials and fuel because 
of the effects of NRA and the Guffey coal bill, and in 
addition are burdened with the advance in their own 
wages made beginning on July 1, 1934, in conformity 
with the general policy of advancing wages. 

Obviously if, as a result of abolition of AAA, there 
should in due course occur a reduction of farm prices 
and incomes, and there should not occur concurrently 
a corresponding reduction of production costs, prices 
and rates in industry and transportation, the country 
would be confronted again with the same lack of bal- 
ance between agriculture, on the one hand, and indus- 
try and transportation, on the other hand, that helped 
to cause and protract the depression. What, then, is 
to be done to prevent the recurrence of such a situa- 
tion? This is one of the most important questions with 
which the economic statesmanship of the country ever 
was confronted. 


Developing Industry’s and Transportation’s Markets 


The economically sound policies to adopt would be 
reduction of tariffs, reduction of industrial prices and 
transportation rates, and such reductions of industrial 
and transportation costs, including hourly wages, as 
were necessary to make practicable reductions of prices 
and rates. Reduction of tariffs would increase im- 
ports, thereby making practicable increased exporta- 
tion of farm’ products. Reduction of industrial and 
transportation costs, prices and rates would prevent the 
reduction of farm purchasing power that would result 
from a reduction of farm prices unaccompanied by re- 
duction of the prices and rates that the farmer had to 
pay. Furthermore, a reduction of industrial prices and 
transportation rates would increase the purchasing 
power of the 20 per cent of the country’s population 
which lives in urban communities, but which does not 
share in high industrial and transportation wages. 

Of course, there would be strong opposition to such 
policies from many business men, and especially from 
the. 40 per cent of the population which benefits, or 
thinks it benefits, from high wages in industry and 
transportation. But there is a wide difference between 
high money wages and high real wages. High prices 
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and rates, and high money wages, are not of much 
value to industries that cannot sell their products or 
services at the prices or rates they ask, or to the mil- 
lions who are unemployed because the earnings of 
business are so small and money wages are so high 
that business cannot employ them. The real wages of 
labor are the commodities and services that it can buy 
with its money wages; and a reduction of prices in- 
creases its real wages just as much as a corresponding 
increase of its money wages. 

The 60 per cent of the population which does not 
benefit by the dissemination of the benefits of tech- 
nological progress through high money wages in in- 
dustry and transportation constitutes the major part 
of the market of industry, transportation and their em- 
ployees. If its income will not enable it to buy its full 
share of their products and services there will be no 
demand for a part, and perhaps a large part, of their 
products and services. This is the actual situation that 
has mainly caused and protracted the depression. It is 
a situation that recently has been in process of being 
remedied, as shown by the recent improvement in gen- 
eral business. But it is a situation still far from com- 
pletely remedied, as shown by the fact that the increase 
of production since the bottom of the depression was 
reached has been only one-third as great as the decline 
that previously occurred. 


Restricted Production or Maximum Production? 


The only alternative to economic policies that will 
maintain the buying power of the rural population by 
(1) enlarging its export markets and (2) reducing the 
prices and rates that it must pay industry and trans- 
portation is some policy which will maintain farm prices 
by restricting their production to the domestic demand. 
The industrial and transportation leaders of the coun- 
try must face these alternatives. If industrial and 
transportation wages, prices and rates are maintained, 
the farmers, strongly organized as they now are, and 
with their consequent political power, will find some 
governmental means, regardless of how economically 
and politically unsound it may be, to put and keep 
farm prices and incomes on relatively as high a basis 
as other prices and incomes. 

The objective of all economic policies of government 
and business should be maximum production by both 
industry and agriculture. But maximum production 
requires balanced production; and balanced produc- 
tion requires balanced income for all classes of the 
population. What industry, transportation and their 
employees require for their prosperity is prosperous 
markets in which to sell their products and services; 
and in the long run they must accept whatever wages, 
prices and rates the 60 per cent of the population not 
engaged in industry and transportation can afford to 
pay, if industry and transportation are to sell all the 
products and services that they can provide and to 
give employment to all they need to employ in pro- 
viding them. 








Wood Preservation and Pre-Framing 
Effect Positive Economies 





ie Me 


This Long Creosoted Timber Trestle on the St. Louis Division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Has Been in Service for 25 Years Without Repairs 


HE art of wood preservation in this country has 
7 about reached its first centenary. In the many 

years of experience that have now accrued, espe- 
cially since about 1880 when the real economies of tim- 
ber treatment became manifest, it has been demonstrated 
conclusively that timber preservation is desirable, and 
that the treatment insuring the longest service life is the 
most economical. 


Several Treatments Used 


The pressure treatment, employing creosote as the 
preservative, is now recognized as the most effective and 
is most generally used. Records of timber treated in 
1934 show that, of all crossties reported, 63 per cent 
were treated with creosote and more than 31 per cent 
with creosote-petroleum mixtures, while only 5 per cent 
were treated with zinc chloride, and less than 1 per cent 
with miscellaneous preservatives. Ninety-nine per cent 
of all piling and poles, and 77 per cent of the construc- 
tion timbers treated were treated with creosote, and 18 
per cent of the construction timbers were treated with 
creosote-petroleum mixtures. The balance was treated 
with zinc chloride and miscellaneous preservatives. Prac- 
tically all timber is treated by the pressure process. 


Records Prove Economy of Treatment 


Service records of treated timber prove the economy 
of treatment. The most notable example of the long 
life obtained from treated timber is that of the Lake 
Ponchartrain trestle of the New Orleans & North East- 
ern railway in Louisiana. This trestle was completed in 
1883. The portion across the lake, which is 5.82 miles 


* Abstract of a paper presented before the December, 1935, meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at a session sponsored 
by the Wood Industries division of the society. 
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Roads are saving millions annually by treat- 
ing ties and structural timbers—Miill framing 
also creates large economy 


By Earl Stimson 
Chief Engineer Maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio 


in length, was built of creosoted yellow pine timbers. 
An absorption of not less than 15 Ib. of creosote oil per 
cubic foot of timber was specified. The structural en- 
gineer of the valuation division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reported, after an inspection of this 
trestle in 1918—“A very remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. The original timber is in good condition and, ap- 
parently it was carefully selected and well creosoted. 
Estimated remaining life 35 years.” A more recent 
inspection, after 49 years’ service, showed that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the original timber was still in 
the structure. 

The Houston division of the Texas & New Orleans 
railroad contains several ballast-deck pile trestles which 
were built in 1890. The structures, constructed of yel- 
low pine treated with creosote by the full-cell process, 
have given 45 years’ service to date. The Southern 
Pacific has a number of creosoted Douglas fir trestles 
built from 1896 to 1900, which are in good condition, 
some having required no attention and others only light 
repairs. The Santa Fe also has creosoted timber tres- 
tles dating back to 1898, which are in a good state of 
preservation with an expectancy of several years’ addi- 
tional life. 

On my own road, we completed a ballast-deck pile 
trestle in the Wabash River bottoms west of Vincennes, 
Ind., in 1910, the piling in which was red oak treated 
with 10.6 lb. of creosote per cubic foot. The balance of 
the timber was long-leaf yellow pine treated with an 
average of 9.2 lb. per cu. ft. The structure is now 25 
years old and the first dollar has yet to be spent for 
maintenance. In this location, a trestle of untreated 
timber would have required rebuilding after 12 to 14 
years. 


Treatment Cuts Tie Renewals 


Service records of crossties also show large increases 
in the life of treated ties and large economies resulting 
from treatment. Records of 27 of the principal rail- 
ways of the country that have been using treated ties 
for 15 years or more show average yearly renewals pet 
mile of track for the five-year period ending with 1911 
of 249 ties, and for a like period ending with 1934 o! 
only 104 ties, a reduction of 145 ties per mile. For the 
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200,483 miles of tracks represented by these 27 roads, 
this means a total reduction of 29,070,035 ties per year 
for the latter five-year period. 

Even more startling are the figures for the single 
vears 1911 and 1934. During 1911 the renewals were 
262 ties per mile, while in 1934 renewals were reduced 
to 95 ties, a reduction of 167 ties per mile, or a total 
of 33,480,661 ties for the 27 roads for the year 1934 
alone. 

If no treated ties had been used on any of the roads, 
it is reasonable to assume that the renewals necessary in 
1934 would have been at least as heavy as those of 1911. 
On this basis, using untreated ties for renewals in 1934, 
at an average cost of $1.40 in track, and using $2 for 
the average cost of a treated tie, there was an actual 
saving of $35,445,394 in the operating expenses of these 
27 roads that year through the use of treated ties. 


Pre-Framing Treated Timber 


The adequate treatment of timber costs considerable 
money. To realize the maximum return from this in- 
vestment, great care must be exercised to protect the 
timber, both before and after treatment. 

Before treatment, the timber should be piled carefully 
in a well-drained storage yard in such a way that the 
area of contact between the pieces will be a minimum and 
that there will be free circulation of air around the pieces 
to insure their thorough seasoning. After treatment, 
nothing should be done to the timbers that will break 
or penetrate the heavily treated outer zone of the wood 
and expose the more lightly treated interior. To pre- 
vent this, it has been a well-established practice to adz 
and bore crossties before treatment, the work being done 
at the treating plant by a specially designed adzing and 
boring machine. With equally good reason, structural 
timbers should be framed, sized, or cut to length, as the 
case may be, before treatment. In other words, they 
should be pre-framed. 

This is very important from the standpoint of ade- 
quate timber preservation, since the timber then goes 
into the structure thoroughly protected by a heavily 
treated surface, and is not left exposed te infection and 
decay where framed, bored or cut, as would be the case 
if.this work was permitted after treatment. The recom- 
mended practice of the American Railway Engineering 
Association in this regard is: “Bridge material intended 
for treatment should be framed, so far as possible, before 
the timbers are placed in the treating cylinders. This 
includes the boring of necessary holes.” 

Aside from being a valuable adjunct to proper treat- 
ment, pre-framing in itself, has a strong appeal from the 
standpoint of economical construction. There is prob- 
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General View of the Baltimore & Ohio Timber Treating Plant and Storage Yards at Green Spring, W. Va 
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ably no more awkward and expensive construction op- 
eration than the framing of structural timbers in the 
field. It is generally done at the building site with hand 
tools, and usually involves considerable waste in cutting. 
Some of the work is, necessarily, done under unfavorable 
weather conditions, which, because of the nature of the 
work and the exposure to which it is subjected, further 
increases the cost. 

It is obvious that this work can be done better and 
more economically at a mill properly equipped for the 
purpose. Since the treating of the timbers requires that 
a large stock of material be concentrated at the treating 
plant for seasoning, the framing mill should be located 
at the treating plant where the timber can be framed 
after seasoning and immediately before treating. Under 
such an arrangement there will be a centralization of 
effort and an opportunity for mass production, both of 
which are fundamentals of economy. 


B. & O. Has Modern Pre-Framing Mill 


The Baltimore & Ohio, under the direction of the 
speaker, built a framing mill at its treating plant at 
Green Spring, Va. This mill, which cost $35,446, was 
put in full operation in January, 1925. Since that time, 
all bridge timbers for the entire railway have been framed 
and treated at this plant, along with a considerable 
quantity of building and miscellaneous material. 

During normal years, approximately 5,000,000 ft. b.m. 
are handled through this mill. The largest amount han- 
died in any one year was in 1930, when the following 
material was put through the mill: 
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The cost of framing the bridge ties and guard rail 
timbers at our plant, including all charges, both operat- 
ing and fixed, was $6.43 per thousand board feet, as 
compared with the average cost of $17.50 for similar 
work done by hand in the field. The cost of sizing tim- 
bers, planking and trestle ties, that is, cutting to length 
and planing to thickness, was $3.01 per thousand, as 
compared with an additional cost of $7 per thousand for 
timbers bought sized to thickness. The miscellaneous 


items handled through the mill in 1930, which required 
a variety of special framing, cost $7.15 per thousand, re- 
sulting in a saving of approximately 50 per cent. On 
this basis, the total saving effected for the year 1930 
effected by handling the timbers through the mill, as 
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compared with hand work along the line of the road, 
amounted to $35,695, equivalent to a 100 per cent re- 
turn on the $35,446 invested in the mill. 

The value of pre-framing in increasing the life of 
treated timbers can only be estimated, but along with 
the economies possible over hand framing in the field, 
pre-framing may still be considered good insurance, 
economical, and the best of practice. 

When it was proposed to frame all structural timber 
before treatment at a central plant, it was predicted that 
the results would not be satisfactory. This has not 
proved to be the case. Much of the framing is done to 
standard dimensions and requires no special information 
or plans. This applies to such items as trestle ties, which 
are cut standard length and sized to uniform thickness, 
and are not dapped. It also applies to the sizing and 
cutting to length of stringers and caps, to the framing of 
guard rail timbers, and to the dapping of standard bridge 
ties where the daps are of uniform width and depth. 

For the work with other than standard dimensions, 
it is necessary to furnish the mill with framing diagrams 





Pre-Framing This Bridge at the System Mill Before Treatment Insured 
Thorough Protection of the Timbers and Resulted in Large Economy 
Over Framing in the Field 


giving the dimensions in detail. This becomes some- 
what complicated on the longer deck girder spans with 
varying numbers of cover plates. When these struc- 
tures are on curves, it becomes still more interesting. 
However, it is remarkable how few misfits have devel- 
oped. There is no reason why practically all timbers 
used in structural work cannot be framed in the mill 
and sent out for erection in the field, following the prac- 
tice used in building steel structures, wherein the mem- 
bers are fabricated in the shop, leaving only the erection 
to be done in the field. 

Doing this work at a well-equipped mill not only saves 
in labor costs, but it provides a better job, minimizes 
waste in cutting, and reduces the weight and bulk to a 
minimum. The last mentioned factor effects savings 
both in the cost of handling and in freight charges. 
There is also a considerable indirect saving through the 
more effective control of the timber stock possible by 
having it concentrated at the treating plant where it 
can be cared for properly, kept within the bounds of 
actual requirements, and is readily available for a wider 
range of distribution. This centralization of the timber 
stock is particularly desirable in the case of railroads, 
where operations are spread out over a wide territory. 
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Pick-Up and Delivery Service 


REE pick-up and delivery of l.c.l. was made available 
L to shippers in more than 30 states on January 20 

as a result of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
action of January 17 in voting 6 to 4 not to suspend the 
tariffs filed by the western railroads. The commission 
had been asked to suspend the tariffs in a vigorous and 
lengthy protest filed by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., which had demanded at least an investiga- 
tion of the tariffs in the light of the fact that the com- 
mission now has jurisdiction over truck transportation 
under the motor carrier act, which is Part II of the 
interstate commerce act. The truckers had also taken 
the position that the proposed allowance to shippers who 
performed the terminal pick-up and delivery service for 
themselves amounted to a rebate. The question was 
considered by the entire commission and the three mem- 
bers of Division 5, which has particular charge of the 
commission’s work under the motor carrier act, Com- 
missioners Eastman, Caskie, and Lee, voted for suspen- 
sion, as did Commissioner Porter. 

The railroads had filed an answer to the protest, say- 
ing their schedules were believed to be in harmony with 
frequent suggestions of individual commissioners and 
the co-ordinator as to what must be established in order 
that railroads may continue to handle less-than-carload 
traffic. They also said that the commission for years 
has held that it has jurisdiction, under Part I of the 
act, over ancillary terminal service and that the terminal 
service contemplated by the schedules has no relation 
to and is not affected by Part II. 

Pick-up and delivery service was first introduced in 
this country on a large scale in 1931 in the Southwest, 
and since that time has been introduced on an increasing 
number of railroads. The most important development 
in free pick-up and delivery service was the action taken 
by the Western Trunk Lines when, at a meeting on 
December 13, they decided to make the service available 
at 9,000 to 10,000 of the 13,000 stations in this area. 
Following this, the Louisville & Nashville, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the Illinois Central 
decided to make the service available at all points on 
these systems. This action had the effect of spreading 
it to the Southeast and the commission has issued sixth 
section permission authorizing the Southern, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, the Central of 
Georgia, the Georgia, the Piedmont & Northern, the 
Georgia & Florida and the Atlanta & West Point to make 
similar tariffs effective on 15 days’ notice, early in Feb- 
ruary. The roads had sought to make them effective on 
February 1 on 10 days’ notice. 

One of the most far-reaching extensions of pick-up and 
delivery service is that of the Pennsylvania and the Erie 
which, on April 1, will render a complete door-to-door 
transportation service for l.c.l. freight between all points 
on their lines regardless of distance, at no additional 
cost above the regular station-to-station freight rates. 
The extra charges now made for truck pick-up and 
delivery on shipments moving distances beyond 260 miles 
will be eliminated. The attitude of other eastern lines 
will be decided at a meeting which was scheduled for 
the latter part of this week. 

These railroads first established the service in De- 
cember, 1933, on a system-wide basis without additional 
charge over the ordinary freight rates for shipments 
moving distances up to 260 miles. Beyond that distance, 
a graduated scale of charges had been in effect covering 
the trucking service between the railroad station and the 
store door of the shipper and consignee. 
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Boston G Maine 4-8-2 Type Locomotive, Class R-]-a, Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Dynamometer Tests of B. & M. 
4-8-9 Type Locomotives 


High efficiency obtained in tests made to determine 
tonnage ratings of new locomotives 


type locomotives for fast freight service from the 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, which were numbered 
4100 to 4104 and are known on the road as Class R-1la. 
A description of these locomotives was given in the 
Railway Age, August 17, 1935, page 213. Leading di- 
mensions and weights are shown in Table I. These were 
the first locomotives of this type to be purchased by 
the B. & M. Previous freight locomotives were of the 
2-10-2 type with 61-in. drivers, which were purchased 
in 1920 and 1923, and the 2-8-4 type with 63-in. drivers, 
which were purchased in 1928 and 1929, The new 4-8-2 
type locomotives with 73-in. drivers are well propor- 
tioned for heavy, fast freight service. 

In order to determine the efficiency and to establish 
tonnage ratings for these locomotives, both in heavy 
freight and in preferred freight service, the road obtained 
the use of the dynamometer car owned by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. 

Two westbound runs were made from East Deerfield, 
Mass., to Mechanicville, N. Y., a distance of 84 miles. 
The heavy portion of these runs is the 30-mile stretch 
from Greenfield to East Portal (Hoosac tunnel). After 
passing through the tunnel the balance of the run is 
largely down grade. 

Leaving East Deerfield yard, mile post 104, at an 
elevation of 176 ft., there is an uphill grade—maximum 
0.85 per cent—to West Deerfield, near mile post 110, 
where elevation is 304 ft. The next four miles is an 
easy down grade to Bardwell, mile post 114, where the 
elevation is 245 ft. From this point there is a prac- 
tically continuous up-grade, at times as high as one 
per cent, to East Portal, between mile posts 135 and 
136, where the elevation is 782 ft. Much of the way 
there is also an almost continuous succession of curves, 
many of them as sharp as, or sharper than, five degrees. 
_On the first of the two runs referred to the train con- 
sisted of 63 cars, actual tonnage 2,059. On the second 
tun there were 90 cars, actual tonnage 2,307. The re- 


Tm Boston & Maine received this year five 4-8-2 






sults of these tests, both for the full distance and for the 
heavy pull from East Deerfield to East Portal, are given 
in Table II. 

The first run may be considered as typifying fast 
freight service and the second as a full-tonnage move- 
ment. In the first case the 30 miles west of East Green- 
field were passed in 56%4 min. at an average speed of 
32 m.p.h. On a drawbar horsepower basis the water 
rate, including condensate, was 20.51 lb. and the coal 





Table |—Important Dimensions, Weights and Capacities of the New 
Boston & Maine 4-8-2 Type Locomotives 





i fe gisicsreo os ivsiore wane wane tien saivtowo onary’ 4-8-2 
RM deh cb nts ee Praia hyve gehen k Saree ua Wie oatGieKi aa &! Mae rw NOG R-la | 
I ace SO Rr Sterna Ohman Bae cust leucraete mews ek RN . Baldwin 
a arte om cnr ieunta lata snielgh craig tale rain tease oriole a TRINA 1935 
EE tenet ee Re een one 4100-4104 
WGI. OE GRIMES oan .cie epee ween sie eesecteasew enna 416,10 
EE Gl) NN asc ocmaacww erase eewen sea ewes 269,40 
Weight of tender (loaded) .........cccccsescceecccccved 3 
Total weight, engine and tender............ a oneerawis 793.45( 
Rated tractive force, main engine.........-+..eeeeee: 67.000 Ib 
Cylinder horsepower (Cole).............-0055 ee 
Boiler horsepower (Cook)... .«ccccsscesccccsccvcees 3,862 — ; 
Estimated evaporation (Cook).........--++eseee+++++ 69,914 Ib. per hr 
a ie ee en ee eer ere rc 28 in. by 31 it 
Re ne eee ee ee er 73 in. 
ee ere rete ee ee 240 Ib. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
0 OS ee nn ee rere —" 474 
TUMOR GRE TERS 6.6 <:6:0:6:5's 000-08 NE any een O 4,070 
IN loi wiase.es seiede ori exinelawenh owsiene een 4.544 
Re ee eee ere ny 1,924 
Come. GUAN,. GAA SUPETRGAt. 6.6 occ cciccicccevesesees 6,468 
ee ee Tree 19 ft. . 
RSME NOOR: 6wniscwe00si0- Ripa sign Seine aie ee eee ans 79 sq. ft 
Ne a ene ene rrr E ” 
UNNI TINE, 03 5.05, re -cuocenerevgreiaceleidie wie we erabin e654 . Coffi 
MIN orice, talc ce alnsaescreiginainiera esi ne) aa hn a 


Note:—Estimated evaporation includes allowance for feedwater | 





rate 2.66 lb. The coal per 1,000 g.t.m. (train) was 
122.8 lb. In the second case the same run was made 
in 1 hr. 7%4 min. at an average speed of 26.8 m.p.h. 
The water and coal rates per drawbar horsepower-hour 
were 20.90 lb. and 2.92 lb., while the coal per 1,000 
g.t.m. (train) was 113.9 Ib. 

One eastbound run was next made to determine the 
fast-freight rating from Mechanicville ;to West Portal 
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(North Adams), followed by two runs over the same 
track to determine the tonnage rating for heavy freight 
service. The results of these three test runs, both for 
the 46 miles from Mechanicville to West Portal and 





Table 1l—Tests of Class R-la 4-8-2 Type Locomotive No. 4100 in 
Freight Service from East Deerfield to Mechanicville 


I I lia taeh thins at aca chat W chat 4 ial aaa PM-1 BM-1 
Fast Tonnage 
OSE, SEIS EL NONI TEEE TOME Se PS PT freight freight 
NE A IN bias gaara eed aw d:x dia woe neue wa aie 63 90 
FOE POO ee Ie 2,059 2,307 
Tonnage, equated (car factor)..............+... 2,431 2,841 
ES RR er eee 84.4 82.6 
Average running speed, m.p.h................. 29.64 27.08 
I rae ag whan vn tov: © + Kw Oise Oe modem 173,200 194,711 
CE DA, Tie occ iccctvescseceses 69.1 76.1 
, i Be FO ee Serre eee 487.9 499.7 
NE Oe Gy ibe icin ssnwersececcents 7.06 6.57 
GREENFIELD to East Portat—30 MILEs 
RO IE Ge oon 5 40 8b 0404 60 0 008 32 26.8 
i i nen ewaWvan ate vee Rea ee ae Ke oS 61.850 69.210 
Average drawbar horsepower.................. 3,055 2,932 
Maximum sustained db. hp., 2 miles........... 3,472 3,578 
Water from tender per db. hp.-hr., lb......... 18.65 19.0 
Water, includ. condensate, per db.-hp.-hr., Ib... 20.51 20.90 
Water from tender per Ib. coal, Ib............ 7.02 6.52 
Water, includ. condensate, per Ib. coal, Ib..... 7.72 7.17 
Firing rate, sq. ft. grate per hr., Ib........... 103 108.5 
oo ee OS SS ee ue 2.66 2.92 
Coe WEP TAGP CEM. CRG) ove ve deieveceens 122.8 113.9 


for the full run to Boston or to Greenfield, are given 
in Table III. On the first run a 2-8-0 type helper en- 
gine was used from East Deerfield to East Gardiner. 
The estimated coal used by this helper was included in 
the total amount used for the through run. 

The top portion of Table III gives the data for the 
full runs and the lower portion for the heavy part of 
the runs from Mechanicville, mile post 188, to North 
Adams, mile post 142. The elevation at mile post 188 
is 99 ft. For the next 17 miles to Pittstown, where the 
elevation is 454 ft., there is a continuous up-grade rang- 
ing up to 0.95 per cent at the steepest point. For the 
next seven miles to Hoosick Junction, mile post 165, 
elevation 407 ft., the road is practically level. For the 





Table Ill—Tests of Class R-la 4-8-2 Type Locomotive No. 4100 in 
Freight Service between Mechanicville and Boston or Greenfield 


EY a ati roe kee e au ewanwon RB-2 MEX MBX 
Fast Tonnage Tonnage 
NR cae hig tater wl Wala ad Wale eee s freight freight freight 
YO a clewaw/ aan Rae eee’ 82 4 72 
Ph MD. vae¢sevave seeeeouda 3,787 4.064 4.126 
eS err re ree 4.443 4.845 4,907 
no oui ares haataaceiate:e 187.6 82.6 82.6 
Average running speed, m.p.h........ I 23.04 nae 
a as anne wemean 694,519 335,686 340,808 
Come Sem, E0ee Mt, Thies ccceccesce 63.64 53.6 56.33 
Water per 1,000 g.t.m., Ib............ 389.2 370.2 400.9 
MEG OOP Gh Gly. Mi vicscvtcevenves 6.12 6.91 7.11 
MECHANICVILLE TO West Portat (NortH ApaMs)—46 MILeEs 
Average running speed.............. 27.4 21.7 18.6 
ED wenecetvccenncvecess 174,300 187,000 189,700 
Average drawbar horsepower ........ 3,150 2,413 2,284 
Maximum sustained db. hp., 2 miles.. 3,720 3,670 3,585 
Water from tender per db. hp.-hr., Ib. 18.16 18.87 19.35 


Water, includ. condensate, per db. hp.- 


Mt ‘telnees tehetawaneetineaie<e 19.98 20.76 21.28 
Water from tender, per lb. coal, lb... 6.66 6.76 6.78 
Water, incl. condensate, per Ib. coal, lb. 7.32 7.44 7.46 
Firing rate, sq. ft. grate per hr., Ib... 108.6 85.3 82.4 
oo ee fh SS eee 2.72 2.79 2.85 
rer een 82.8 79.2 84.9 
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remaining 23 miles to North Adams, mile post 142, 
where an elevation of 709 ft. is reached, there is a steady 
up-grade. For most of the distance the grade is less 
than 0.50 per cent and only reaches a maximum of 0.715 
per cent for a short distance on the last end. 

Considering only the last portion of Table ITI, which 
covers the 46-mile operation, most of it on heavy grades, 
it will be noted that the first run was made at a greater 
speed, although the tonnage was not a great deal less 
than on the other two runs. The water rates, however, 
were appreciably lower and the coal rate slightly lower 
for this run. Taking averages for all three runs the 
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water rate, including condensate, was 20.67 lb. per draw- 
bar horsepower-hour and the coal rate 2.79 lb. per draw- 
bar horsepower-hour. The coal rate per 1,000 g.t.m. 
was, of course, considerably higher on this portion than 
for the full runs. 

A maximum sustained drawbar horsepower of 3,720 
for a distance of two miles was obtained on one run. 
On the other four runs the maximum sustained horse- 
powers were 3,472, 3,578, 3,585 and 3,670. The maxi- 
mum sustained drawbar horsepower is 96.3 per cent of 
the estimated boiler horsepower obtained by using the 
Cook formula. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R January 11 totaled 615,026 cars, an increase of 61,- 

510 cars, or 11.1 per cent, as compared with the total 
for the corresponding week of last year and an increase 
of 57,762 cars, or 10.4 per cent, as compared with 1934. 
All commodity classifications except merchandise and 
live stock showed increases over last year’s figures, the 
largest gains being in miscellaneous freight and coal, and 
all except coke showed increases over the previous week. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 11 











Districts 1936 1935 1934 
OIE ET OE TAT AT RE 140,849 129,315 131,702 
IE cou cabwase es ceane cee <aies 119,684 107,195 109.773 
PE “ccsds encataamedsleseyues 46,278 40.276 40,579 
ee eee ere 88,552 82,524 82.925 
Po ccgccnansgduune aetna 74,143 65,835 63,898 
EE WIND «cic ce wiseceremicmeleiavece 93,060 82.280 82.677 
PN vieas cadens cewennsonses 52,462 46,093 45.712 
Total Western Districts. .........0.s. 219,665 194,208 192.287 
pS Oe ere ee 615,028 553,518 557 .26¢€ 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 31,775 26,271 

= ee ee eee 14,887 15,350 

OE, ifasaera tack a ads ales Seatteysash co rales ts ie 152,755 131,786 
Reha 8,781 6,651 0 
We DOMIOEE 6b knee ceewcssaweews 26,175 19,919 18.175 
OR ne een ee ee 6,484 3,612 3,218 
SS ae ee 148,446 149,972 158,547 
ee ree 225,725 199,957 184.404 
ee A BE eee 615,028 553,518 557,266 
January __ Ee eet oy a ee 541,984 497 ,274 500,813 
DEE Mca eehdeedeteeeeesieced. ‘whieen 466,679 425,404 
DO Git ntkgkaeetaaseekanemmeye i -watenae 599,534 548,478 
DEE Si iaeatdadsdatesndeneseer arehece 615,237 580,202 
Cumulative Total, 2 Weeks...... 1,157,012 1,050,792 1,058,079 


The freight car surplus on December 31 totaled 270,- 
506 cars, an increase of 13,538 cars as compared with 
December 14. The total included 154,553 box cars, 
67,647 coal cars, 29,372 stock cars, and 9,194 refriger- 
ator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended January 
11 totaled 40,221, which was a decrease of 569 under a 
year ago but was 5,763 greater than the total for the 
preceding week, according to the Compilation of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


OS Se eee 40,221 22,305 
a Sa ee ree 34,458 20,244 
December 28, 1935.......22csescscvsaceres 30,246 18,694 
0 A ee ere 40,790 21,209 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Po ee Se eee oie 74,679 
pO eee ee 44,707 
Ae eee ee ee ree 75,751 
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Eastman Recommends Permanent 
Co-ordinator 


Interstate Commerce Commission opposes reorganization 


that the Association of American Railroads, 

“while organized for a commendable purpose, can- 
not be depended upon to achieve the results desired 
without government help,” and that “its record since 
its formation has not been impressive in this respect,” 
Co-ordinator Eastman has again recommended to Con- 
gress legislation creating a permanent Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, associated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a special member, for the purpose 
of developing and expanding the policy begun in the 
emergency transportation act of 1933 and with juris- 
diction over other transport agencies as well as railroads. 

This and seven other recommendations are included 
in his fourth legislative report, transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Congress on January 21 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with its comments. While the com- 
mission concurs in Mr. Eastman’s recommendation for 
regulation of water transportation it objects to his plan 
ior a reorganization of the commission and expresses 
preference for its own proposal that it be authorized to 
create appellate divisions. The question as to whether 
the office of co-ordinator should be made permanent it 
believes should be left to Congress. 

Mr. Eastman still adheres to the conclusion that “con- 
ditions are not clearly propitious for government owner- 
ship.” 

He is opposed to year-to-year extensions of the office 
of co-ordinator, such as have been made under the 
emergency act which expires in June, saying that the 
difficulties of doing good work are greatly increased by 
such a temporary status, and that, if it is not desired to 
make the office permanent without further trial, it should 
be given a term of at least five years. It is essential, he 
says, that the co-ordinator should have power to issue 
orders, if he is to have the necessary influence with the 
carriers, and although he has issued but one so far, he 
intimates that some may be forthcoming soon. 

The eight recommendations follow the general lines 
ot the bills proposed in last year’s report, omitting those 
on which Congress has since acted. 

Mr. Eastman repeats his recommendations for regu- 
lation of water carriers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, together with a plan for the regulation of 
wharfingers, and also, if such legislation is enacted, 
lor enlargement and reorganization of the commission 
with divisions for the various branches of transportation. 
He also recommends again a plan of dismissal compensa- 
tion for employees displaced by co-ordination projects. 
which would take the place of the labor restrictions of 
the present law, but, in view of doubts as to the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation, he expresses the conclusion 
that the best way to solve the problem is by negotia- 
tons and agreements between the managements and the 
labor organizations, with such assistance as can be 
tendered by government agencies. 

Other recommendations also included in last year’s 


A SSERTING that experience has made it clear 


plan but is non-committal as to Co-ordinator 
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report propose changes in the present law to enable the 
commission to prescribe minimum as well as maximum 
joint rail-water rates and also to eliminate the so-called 
“equi-distant” clause of the fourth section. Last year 
Mr. Eastman favored restoration of the fourth section 
to the form which it had prior to 1920 but on further 
consideration he now believes that too extensive changes 
might be construed by the courts as evidence of an in- 
tent to change the policy heretofore followed in the 
administration of the fourth section. Shortening the 
statutory periods of limitation with respect to reparation 
claims against railroads to one year in the case of over- 
charges (and undercharges) and to 90 days in the case 
of all other claims is again recommended. Some modi- 
fications of the law relating to railroad consolidation are 
suggested as a basis for discussion, accompanied by a 
draft of a bill. 

So far as the federal government now undertakes to 
regulate water carriers, Mr. Eastman says, there is no 
good reason for the division of authority between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Shipping 
Board Bureau and many reasons why it should be con- 
centrated in the commission. If the authority is en- 
larged and extended, there is the more reason for such 
concentration. The purpose underlying the water car- 
rier bill, as well as the motor carrier act, is to deal 
broadly with the entire transportation situation, improve 
conditions, not only within each branch of the industry, 
but between all forms of transportation, and promote 
their proper co-ordination. Such a purpose cannot be 
achieved, unless the responsibility for regulation rests 
with a single agency. 


1.C.C. Comments on the Report 


The commission’s comments upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Co-ordinator signed by Chairman Mahaffe, 
are in part as follows: 


(1) We have previously recommended the enactment of leg- 
islation regulating common carriers by water. We affirm that 
recommendation. If common carriers by water are left unregu- 
lated, unfair competition between them and other transportation 
agencies will be inevitable to the injury, if not to the ruin, of the 
competitors. The co-ordinator further expresses the view that 
the regulation of common carriers by water should be under 
the same authority as the regulation of other forms of trans- 
portation. With this we agree. In our judgment regulation of 
competing agencies of transportation by separate authorities 
would result in unnecessary expense arising from duplication of 
staffs and conflicts between such separate authorities would b: 
a continual source of annoyance to the public and to the Congress 

(2) Regulation of water carriers would not be complete with- 
out appropriate regulation of docks and terminals and those in 
charge thereof. We therefore join with the co-ordinator in 
his recommendation for appropriate legislation for the federal 
regulation of wharfingers. 

(3) We do not agree with the recommendation of the co- 
ordinator that legislation be enacted for the reorganization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission along the general lines set 
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forth in S. 1635 and H.R. 5365 (74th Congress, Ist Session). 
This plan of reorganization was discussed and disapproved in our 
letter of transmittal dated January 23, 1935, for reasons fully 
stated therein, all of which we reaffirm. Since that date we have 
given the matter further careful consideration and have had con- 
siderable experience in changing our organization to take care of 
substantial additional duties. 

If Congress should give us the authority requested (in the 
commission’s annual report), we would be in position to set up 
a special appellate division of five which could finally dispose 
of an issue without having it considered by the entire commis- 
sion. The entire commission would decide whether or not an 
appeal would come to it or to a special division of the five. If 
the commission should direct that the matter be disposed of by 
a special division, the commissioners would be assigned to this 
division with reference to their other duties at the time. It is 
possible that two special divisions might sit contemporaneously. 
An individual commissioner might be a member of a special 
division for one case and not a member for another. The selec- 
tion of the commissioners for service on such special divisions 
would be determined not by their seniority but by the work each 
commissioner would have before him at the time and with a 
view to expediting the determination of matters before the com- 
mission. 

It is our carefully considered judgment, based upon experi- 
ence, that a reorganization of the commission along the lines 
proposed by the co-ordinator would not be in the interest of effi- 
ciency or economy, and should not be made. 


(4) The Congress, as an emergency measure, created the tem- 
porary office of Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation for a 
period of two years and has seen fit to extend the life of that 
office for an additional year. Complete reports of the work per- 
formed have been transmitted to the Congress. After three 
years’ experience with this additional agency with complete re- 
ports before it, we believe that Congress is well advised as to 
whether or not the office should be made permanent. 

If in the wisdom of Congress it is decided that the office should 
be continued permanently, we respectfully suggest the deletion 
of the provision that the co-ordinator may call upon the com- 
mission for the assistance of members of the commission’s staff. 
While the diversion of employees of the commission to the serv- 
ice of the co-ordinator may have been justified as an emergency 
action, and while the commission gladly responded to the ar- 
rangement as necessary to meet an emergency, it is our belief 
that as a permanent arrangement it would result in decreasing 
the efficiency of the commission in discharging the responsibili- 
ties placed upon it. 


(5) The recommendation for legislation providing for dis- 
missal compensation relates to a subject which is not within the 
scope of any functions which the Congress has hitherto imposed 
upon us. In our current annual report we have recommended: 


1. That further statutory provisions be enacted to protect em- 
ployees from undue financial loss as a consequence of authorized 
railway abandonments or unifications found to be in the interest 
of the ceneral public, or otherwise lawfully effected. 

Dismissal compensation is one of the measures which has 
been proposed to, in part at least, meet the above recommenda- 
tion, and we recommend that it be given consideration by the 
Congress. 


(6) We approve the recommendation that the Congress enact 
legislation enabling the commission to prescribe minimum as well 
as maximum joint rail-water rates, and to establish through rail- 
road routes where deemed necessary in the public interest re- 
gardless of the “short-hauling” of any carrier as set forth in 
S. 1636 and H.R. 5364 (74th Congress, Ist Session). 

In our annual report for 1935 we suggested, at page 97: 

2. That the act be amended to include the power to regulate 
minimum rates of water carriers otherwise within our jurisdic- 
tion. 

(7) We approve the recommendation that legislation be en- 
acted amending section 4 of Part I, Interstate Commerce Act, 
by eliminating the so-called equi-distant clause. 


(8) In previous reports we have agreed to legislation shorten- 
ing the statutory periods of limitation with respect to claims 
against the railroads. Some of the commissioners now doubt 
the wisdom or the justice of such legislation. We will under- 
take, therefore, to give the matter further consideration and bring 
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forward an appropriate recommendation if the results of our 
investigations indicate a change to be desirable. 

Commissioners McManamy and Lee do not concur in any 
amendment relating to the fourth section. Commissioner Miller 
agrees with the co-ordinator’s recommendations Nos. (3) and 
(4). Commissioner Caskie is of the view that if the commission 
is to be given broad regulatory authority over domestic water 
carriers and water terminals or wharfingers in addition to rail- 
roads, pipe lines, air mail carriers, and motor carriers, a reor- 
ganization of the commission along such general lines as recom- 
mended by the co-ordinator, with a permanent chairman to be 
elected by the commission, is necessary in the public interest, 
and also that the co-ordinator’s recommendation No. (4) (for a 
permanent co-ordinator) should be approved. 

As provided by the statute, we have limited our comments to 
the recommendations of the co-ordinator. They do not extend to 
the material which he has assembled and which he submits in 
connection with his recommendations. 


Abstract of Report of Co-ordinator 


The report begins with a brief general summary of 
transportation conditions and needs, followed by an 
equally brief description of the legislation previously 
recommended and the progress made with that program. 
The bills so recommended which have not been passed 
are then reviewed at length, and the desirability of cer- 
tain further legislation considered. The preliminary dis- 
cussion concludes with the following paragraph: 


It should be understood that this legislation is not offered as 
a panacea. In large part the railroads and the other carriers 
must work out their own salvation, and that is what they are 
expected to do under the system of private ownership and opera- 
tion. There are many opportunities for enterprise and initiative 
in adjusting methods of operation, equipment, service, and rates 
to new conditions. There is also need for frank recocnition that 
here and there transportation facilities have become obsolete or 
have otherwise outlived their usefulness. This has, of course, 
a bearing on the readjustment of capital structures. It is grati- 
fying to note the growing appreciation of these opportunities and 
needs and its translation into definite action. All that the gov- 
ernment can do is to prevent conditions which make improve- 
ment more difficult, promote conditions which will make it easier, 
and safeguard the general public interest. 


The Water Carrier Bill 


The legislative program included bills for the com- 
prehensive regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of both motor carriers and water carriers. A 
motor carrier act was enacted last summer. The water 
carrier bill is now part of the unfinished business of the 
Senate, following a favorable report by the committee on 
interstate commerce. 

The bill, as reported, was amended in important re- 
spects to meet objections offered at the public hearings. 
These amendments restricted considerably the proposed 
authority over contract carriers, eliminated all authority 
over private carriers and over “wharfingers,” and sub- 
stituted for the specific provisions regarding water car- 
riers in foreign commerce a mere transfer to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the jurisdiction over 
such carriers now conferred upon the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce. The report 
concludes that these amendments were wise, al- 
though it proposes a separate bill for the regulation 
of “wharfingers.” 

The need for the water carrier bill is shown. Internal 
conditions within the water carrier industry require It. 
The water carriers who serve the general public as com- 
mon carriers quite generally recognize that these condi- 
tions are drifting into demoralization and can only be 
corrected by a reasonable degree of regulation. The re- 
port also shows that the situation which exists between 
the rail carriers and the water lines now presents a 
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choice between more regulation of the latter and less 
regulation of the former, and that the first of these al- 
ternatives is better for all concerned, including shippers 
and particularly the water lines. 

Prior to about 1920, the railroads had particularly a 
free hand in meeting water competition, with the very 
important advantage that they were able to compete for 
the great bulk of the traffic of the water lines, whereas 
the latter could compete for only a small part of the rail 
traffic. The result was, it is stated, that the railroads 
swept the rivers and inland waterways practically free 
of competing craft. After 1920, the commission had 
authority to fix minimum rates for railroads and wide 
discretion in forbidding lower rates for a long haul than 
for a short haul over the same line or route. The report 
shows that its administration of these and other pro- 
visions greatly improved the opportunities of the water 
lines, and their competition with the railroads was also 
intensified by the opening of the Panama canal and 
liberal government expenditures on other marine and 
waterway improvements, as well as by the vessels con- 
structed by the government during the World War 
which became available at low prices. 

While this water competition was growing in volume 
and intensity, the railroads began to meet widespread 
competition from the highway vehicle, the pipe lines, and 
other transportation agencies, so that they lost much of 
the reserve strength which had formerly been so heipful 
to them in competing with the water carriers. “For- 
merly classed as oppressors, the railroads began to ap- 
pear in the guise of the oppossed.” In consequence, the 
question of fair play arose—whether it was fair to tie 
the hands of the railroads too tightly in their warfare 
with the water lines, when the latter were under no 
similar restrictions. It is shown that in recent decisions 
the commission has been influenced by this aspect of the 
matter, and that the railroads, not satisfied by such re- 
laxation of commission regulation, are demanding that 
the law be changed so that they may be wholly relieved 
from certain of the restrictions. The report concludes 
this part of the discussion with the following paragraph: 


As above indicated, the choice is between unleashing the rail- 
roads, so that they may compete on more nearly equal terms 
with the water lines, and bringing the latter under a similar de- 
gree of control. The first alternative will in the end be ruinous, 
and not less to the water lines than to the railroads. The second 
alternative is in accord with what has already been done with 
respect to the motor carriers and will permit the commission to 
deal constructively with the whole transportation problem. It 
will not do away with competition, but it will make it possible 
to curb the abuses and excesses which characterize competition 
when no such control exists. 


The report then proceeds to answer certain of the 
typical objections which have been made to the bill, not 
by the water lines themselves, but by some who profess 
to believe that the regulation will cripple water trans- 
portation for the benefit of the railroads. It is shown: 


(1) That the commission has not been “wholly oc- 
cupied with rail regulation,” but has had considerable au- 
thority over water lines from the beginning and plenty 


of opportunity to become well acquainted with water 
carriers. 


(2) That the commission has not “steadily refused 
to exercise” some of the powers given it for the protec- 
tion of water carriers in their relations with the rail- 


toads, but on the contrary has a very good record in this 
respect. 


(3) That the commission has not steadily decreased 
the value of rail and water rates to the public by narrow- 
ing their differentials under rail rates, but on the con- 
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trary has been instrumental in greatly increasing the vol- 
ume of such rates and has been guided by principles 
favorable to the water lines in fixing the differentials. 
The fourth section “could easily have been so construed 
as to give the railroads substantially all the latitude they 
wish in meeting water competition.” 

(4) That the proposed regulation will not tend to 
eliminate contract carriers, although it will protect the 
common carriers upon whom the general public must de- 
pend for water service. 

(5) That there is little reason to believe that if the 
commission is authorized to fix minimum water rates, 
many water carrier rates will be raised for the benefit of 
the railroads. 

(6) That the proposed regulation of water carriers 
will not deprive the railroads of the “chastening influ- 
ence” of water competition. 


Reorganization of the Commission 


The report undertakes to show why, if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is given jurisdiction over all im- 
portant forms of transportation, it is desirable that it be 
reorganized. The prime essentials of such a reorganiza- 
tion are stated as follows: 


1. Ample opportunity to specialize, so that each form 
of transportation will be regulated with knowledge and 
understanding of all of its peculiarities and potentialities. 


2. Like opportunity to co-ordinate, so that the inter- 
relations between the various forms of transportation 
will not be disregarded and conflict or inconsistency in 
major policies may be avoided. 


3. Restriction of the right of intra-commission appeal 
and review to the minimum necessary to avoid such con- 
flict or inconsistency. 


4. Sufficient segregation of what may be called the 
business management of the commission, so that it may 
be given unremitting attention without trespassing on 
the time of most of the members. 

The great volume of work which will fall upon the 
commission, if it has to regulate railroads, motor car- 
riers, water carriers, pipe lines, and air carriers, is made 
clear, and also the need for iritensive specialization upon 
each form of transportation and the ability to act as 
promptly and expeditiously as possible. The plan of 
reorganization proposed by the Co-ordinator last year 
is set forth, and also a modification which is suggested 
for consideration. The objections which a majority of 
the commission have made to a reorganization are an- 
swered one by one, and it is declared that the amend- 
ment to the law proposed by the commission, which 
would permit it to create an appellate division of five 
members, would not meet the needs of the situation. 
Regarding the work with which the commission is faced 
the report says: 


The regulation of water carriers may not be as complex and 
difficult as the regulation of motor carriers, but it will be an 
undertaking of great magnitude, particularly if it covers foreign 
as well as interstate commerce and the manifold operations of 
the “wharfingers.” As in the case of motor carriers, there will 
be contract operations to deal with, as well as the operations of 
the common carriers, and it is clear that the regulation of car- 
riers engaged in the overseas trade presents great legal’ and 
practical difficulties. 

If similar jurisdiction over air carriers is added, the commis- 
sion will deal with a form of transportation which is in its 
infancy and developing with startling rapidity. With both water 
and air transportation the commission has already had experi- 
ence, but the comprehensive regulation proposed will greatly in- 
crease both duties and responsibilities. 

In the field of railroad regulation, the commission will be faced 
with problems from now on which wil] tax its abilities severely. 
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This is especially true of the financial reorganizations which 
must be worked out for the numerous railroad.companies that 
are now, or may hereafter be, in bankruptcy or receivership. 
Each one will be a special problem in which a multitude of con- 
flicting interests, both private and public, must be considered and 
given wise treatment. It is also evident that the great recent 
development of competing forms of transportation, which will 
continue to progress, will make necessary many radical changes 
in railroad methods of operation and types of equipment as well 
as in rates and charges and the principles upon which they are 


hased. 


This chapter ends with the following paragraph: 


After careful reconsideration of this matter, the co-ordinator 
is convinced that if, as he recommends, comprehensive regula- 
tion of all important forms of transportation be concentrated in 
the commission, a reorganization along the general lines which 
he has proposed will be not only desirable but necessary, in the 
public interest, if the work is to be performed as efficiently, 
effectively, and expeditiously as possible. Experience is not un- 
likely, also, to show that such a reorganization is desirable even 
if no further duties are imposed. The amendment to the exist- 
ing law recommended by the commission should be adopted, if 
Congress is unwilling to go further, but it is the judgment of the 
co-ordinator it will not be found that such an amendment will 
meet the needs of the situation. He is not committed to the 
details of the plan which he has proposed, and welcomes con- 
structive criticisms. 


Co-ordination Policy of Emergency Act 


In discussing the question whether the national policy 
which was begun experimentally in the Emergency Act 
shall be continued on a more permanent basis “the pres- 
ent Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation realizes that 
he may not be the best witness. One who occupies a 
public post finds it easy to believe that the work is of 
much importance and should without doubt be continued. 
The opinions of others on this point are usually of more 
value. Yet the views of the one who is best acquainted 
with the work ought to be expressed.” 

The origin and purpose of the emergency act are de- 
scribed, and also of the restrictions which it contains on 
reduction of railroad employment. Because of the latter, 
the report says the railroads made little attempt to carry 
out the purposes of the act, and the co-ordinator was 
forced to take the initiative to an extent which had not 
been anticipated. He undertook to develop the oppor- 
tunities, not only to eliminate unnecessary duplication or 
multiplication of operations, but also to secure more 
traffic and revenue by adjusting operations, equipment, 
service, and rates to the new conditions created by the 
extraordinary development of competing forms of trans- 
portation. 

The report describes these surveys and investigations 
in general terms, and then takes up the results, both 
those already obtained and those which may be antici- 
pated. The first two years of the co-ordinator’s official 
term were devoted largely to those surveys and inquiries. 
The activities of the staff are now being directed more 
definitely to the promotion of projects and plans already 
proposed. “Every effort is being made to encourage 
voluntary action on the part of the railroads.” Certain 
projects, described in the report, are receiving concen- 
trated attention. The reasons why little use has so far 
been made of the power to issue orders are given, but 
it is stated that there are conditions under which they can 
be used to advantage, “and it now appears that a number 
of such situations may soon develop.” 

The conclusion is reached that the work so far done 
has been of value and will be of constantly increasing 
value, that it is not wise to beat a retreat now, and that 
on the contrary there are reasons for developing and 
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expanding the policy begun in the emergency act. It 
is proposed that the office of Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation be made a permanent part of the commission, 
with duties like those entrusted to the present co-ordina- 
tor but extended to all forms of transportation and broad- 
ened in certain other respects. 

One possible way to get the results desired, Mr. East- 
man says, is through actual unification of the companies 
in one way or another, under either public or private 
ownership. Another way is through greater co-opera- 
tion of the companies and co-ordination of certain of 
their operations, and this can be accomplished either by 
action on their part which is wholly voluntary or by 
the exercise of governmental authority. In last year’s 
report these various ways were discussed at length “and 
the conclusion was reached that conditions are not 
clearly propitious for government ownership or for the 
enforced unification of the companies into a few great 
systems,” 

No reason has since developed, Mr. Eastman says, 
for reaching a different conclusion from that expressed 
last January, when a policy was favored of promoting 
greater co-operation and co-ordination in transportation 
with government help and also encouraging such natural 
and gradual unification of companies as could be shown, 
from time to time, to be in the public interest. “The 
difficulties in the way of obtaining effective collective 
action from railroad executives of many different minds 
and many different temperaments are so great that out- 
side pressure from government authority is a very neces- 
sary ingredient. The groundwork has been laid by the 
Co-ordinator and his staff for the application of such 
pressure from now on in steadily increasing degree.” 

In the first place, there is no good reason why the policy 
should be confined to the railroads. The other forms of trans- 
portation have assumed so much importance that their welfare 
and needs are entitled to equal consideration. In fact it is now 
impossible in this country to deal adequately with transportation 
problems unless this is done. In the second place, there is a 
broader field of usefulness than the mere reduction of transporta- 
tion waste for such a public transportation officer as the Emer- 
gency Act created. 

Students of government relations to transportation have often 
pointed out a defect in our system of regulation, and that is the 
absence of any sufficient provision for planning and prevention. 
There is need for foresight—for consideration and comprehen- 
sion of tendencies and trends and where they are leading, in 
order that those that are desirable may be encouraged and those 
that are undesirable discouraged. 

Any one who has served on the commission knows that it is 
not well adapted to such work. Its functions are performed 
under quasi-judicial procedure. Its attention is occupied with 
specific causes which must be decided. It has little time for 
thought and research on broad lines. Planning and prevention 
are not matters which can well be handled at off times or as 
side issues. They require single-minded, concentrated attention. 

In certain countries, notably Great Britain, this need is taken 
care of through a cabinet member, separate and distinct from the 
regulatory body. In last year’s report this method was discussed 
and the conclusion was reached that it was not well adapted to 
our own system of government in its present stage of develop- 
ment. The conclusion was also reached that it would not be 
desirable to set such an office up as a new independent establish- 
ment distinct from the commission. 


Proposed Duties of the Co-ordinator 


The duties laid out in this plan for the new office were 
similar to those given to the present co-ordinator, but 
broader. They were described in general terms as 
follows : 

1. To keep informed as to the management, operation, and de- 
velopment of all agencies of public transportation, with especial 
reference to their proper co-ordination, the avoidance of unnec- 
essary duplication and waste, both now and for the future, and 
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the promotion of a national system of transportation which will 
meet public needs. 


2. To report each year on the state of transportation in the 
nation and recommend any legislation that the public welfare 
may seem to demand, such report to be made to the commis- 
sion and to be transmitted by the latter, with comments, as a 
part of its own annual report. 


3. To consult and advise with the President and with all exec- 
utive departments having to do with transportation, and to ap- 
pear before committees of Congress on matters involving trans- 
portation. 


4. To promote joint conferences between groups of carriers 
or others having a direct interest in transportation, with a view 
to reconciling differences of opinion, composing controversies, 
discouraging destructive competition, and encouraging co-opera- 
tion. 

5. To bring to the attention of the carriers situations in which 
they appear to be incurring unnecessary expense or suffering loss 
of revenue because of undue competition or lack of proper co- 
ordination; and, in the event that they prove unable or unwilling 
to correct such situations, to enter appropriate orders, subject 
to review by the commission. 


6. To conduct such inquiries as the public welfare in trans- 
portation may in his opinion demand, with power to secure all 
necessary information from the carriers and to have access to 
all of their property. 

Under this plan, the Co-ordinator of Transportation would in 
no sense be a transportation czar or supreme authority, as some 
have seemed to think. While he would be free to confer or 
negotiate or inquire as he saw fit, any direct exercise of au- 
thority on his part would be subject to the full control of the 
commission. He would be made only one part of an independent, 
non-political establishment. 

The present co-ordinator believes, as a result of his experience, 
that such a permanent office would be of value to the country in 
its dealings with the transportation problem. The work would 
be flexible in character, within the discretion of the holder of 
the office, and no doubt the predominating phases would vary 
irom time to trme. Under certain conditions, work such as has 
heen undertaken under the Emergency Act in promoting im- 
provements in operation, equipment, service, and rates and the 
co-ordination of facilities might be of major importance, whereas 
under other conditions the work might center on the composing 
of controversies between groups of carriers or between carriers 
and shippers. At other times new legislation or a better co- 
ordination of the varied transportation activities of the govern- 
ment might occupy most attention. 

It would not be necessary for the co-ordinator to have a large 
staff, but it would be necessary that he be given the utmost lati- 
tude in the selection of assistants and considerable latitude in 
the compensation to be paid to them. Much of the employment 
would be temporary. Because of these fluctuating needs for men 
of high technical attainments, the present plan of assessing the 
cost of the office by special taxation on the carriers should be 
continued. 

It is essential that the co-ordinator have authority to issue 
orders, if he is to have the necessary influence with the carriers. 

The office should not depend upon year to year extensions, as 
has been necessary under the Emergency Act. The difficulties 
of doing good work are greatly increased by such a temporary 
status, because of its effect both on the staff of the co-ordinator 
and on the carriers. If it is not desired to make the office per- 
manent without further trial, it should be given a lease of life 
ot at least five years. 

The proposed plan is, in essence, a means of imposing new or 
more specific duties and conferring new powers with respect to 
these matters upon the commission as an institution. The pro- 
posed Co-ordinator of Transportation is made a part of the 
commission, and the final authority rests with the commission as 
a body. Theoretically it would be possible to impose the duties 
and confer the powers upon the commission without the creation 
of the special office of co-ordinator. The question is whether, 
as a practical matter, the results desired could be obtained in 
that way. 

If there were no provision for a special Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, the duties proposed for him would devolve in the first 
instance upon the commission, They could be delegated, initially, 
to a division of the commission or to an individual commissioner. 
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In such event, the duties would have to be performed by the 
members of the division or by the commissioner in addition to 
many other duties. Concentration upon these particular duties 
would be impossible. In all probability, what would be done 
would be to create a special bureau of the commission for the 
administration of the duties and place it in charge of a director 
reporting to a division or to an individual commissioner, as the 
case might be. 

The plan proposed herein has distinct and great advantages 
over this suggested alternative. In the first instance the duties 
would rest with a member of the commission, given the special 
designation of Co-ordinator of Transportation, relieved from all 
other duties, set free from quasi-judicial procedure, and able to 
devote his entire time and attention to the work in hand. He 
could deal with it directly and expeditiously, without continua! 
need for referring policies and decisions to commissioners havy- 
ing many other duties to perform. But always he would he 
under the limitation that if he undertook to use, through orders, 
the power of the Government, his action would be subject to re- 
view by the commission with all the safeguards of formal judi 
cial procedure. In no way would it undermine the prestige and 
authority of the commission. The latter would remain the final, 
supreme authority. Essentially it is a method of securing the 
advantages of concentration upon difficult and important adminis- 
trative work, without hampering formalities, and at the same 
time supplying the ultimate protection afforded by judicial pro- 
cedure and the collective wisdom of a hody of men of differing 
temperaments and points of view. 


Results of Co-ordinator’s Work 


Regarding the result already attained from the work 
of the Co-ordinator’s organization and that now in 
progress the report says: 


The co-ordinator’s duties under the Emergency Act are (1) 
to encourage and promote or require the elimination of unnec- 
essary duplication and waste, and (2) to recommend further 
legislation for the improvement of transportation conditions. As 
appears in the first part of this report, important legislation which 
he has recommended had been adopted, and other such legisla- 
tion is now pending in Congress. The appraisal of the work 
under (1) above is more difficult. 

The surveys and inquiries into railroad operations made by or 
under the direction of the co-ordinator’s staff covered a vast 
amount of ground, and required time for their completion, espe- 
cially as the staff is small. Many comprehensive and detailed 
reports have been issued, but a few are still in process of prepa- 
ration. Those which have been completed are for the most part 
undergoing study and ‘analysis by the Association of American 
Railroads, which has not as yet indicated that it has passed final 
judgment on them. 

To a considerable extent the first reactions in the railroad world 
to these reports were somewhat hostile or at least antagonistic. 
Some, if not all, were regarded as unduly critical, and as an at- 
tempt to “show up” railroad managements, possible in the inter- 
ests of public ownership and operation. It was also felt that 
there was a disposition to jump too quickly to conclusions and 
base them on insufficient data. A common impression seems to 
have been that the co-ordinator wished to force upon the rail- 
roads specific projects or plans without opportunity for mature 
consideration. There was a tendency to look for what was wrong 
in the reports rather than for what was right. 

Apart from such reactions, plans for greater co-operation or 
co-ordination in railroad affairs meet resistance because they are 
foreign to certain habits of thought which are the growth of 
many years. There are various other influences which are an- 
tagonistic to greater railroad co-operation and co-ordination, for 
one reason or another, and have an effect upon the managements. 
Labor is hostile, fearing loss of employment, and there are rail- 
road officers, both major and minor, who have similar fears. 
Various communities fear that they will be adversely affected. 
Various supply companies are not friendly to collective railroad 
action in such matters as scientific research and purchases. Vari- 
ous large shippers are accustomed to play one railroad against 
another to their own advantage and do not like to see such 
opportunities reduced. Shippers are particularly antagonistic to 
increases in the charges for accessorial services. 

Railroad executives are wont to say that section 7(b) has 
stopped co-ordination projects. They have not yet, however, 
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shown ability to put through such projects, even if there were 
no section 7(b). It is beside the point to talk about labor re- 
strictions when the managements are themselves unable to agree, 
or for other reasons are unwilling to act constructively. As a 
matter of fact, section 7(b) has never been an insuperable obsta- 
cle. It does not prevent but only defers economies, and its effec- 
tiveness in this respect has steadily lessened with the passage of 
time since its enactment. This is because it protects only those 
who were employed in May, 1933, and there have been substan- 
tial changes in personnel since then. When the British rail- 
roads were consolidated after the World War, the law gave 
their employees protection comparable with that which section 
7(b) affords, but the economies were eventually realized. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the projects and plans 
which are proposed or suggested in the reports of the co-ordina- 
tor’s staff are not, in general, simple affairs. They range from 
minor projects for joint use of terminal facilities in smaller 
centers to plans of nation-wide scope, such as the plan for im- 
provement in the handling of merchandise traffic and the plan 
for a box-car pool. Even the simpler terminal unifications re- 
quire much negotiation before all of the details can be worked 
out. Such work grows as plans expand in size. Nor have the 
projects and plans been offered as perfect productions. It has 
always been realized that the railroads would not be justified 
either in rejecting or in adopting them without all due considera- 
tion and deliberation, and that need for modifications would 
probably be found. 

The surveys and reports have already demonstrated their value. 
It is known, for example, that they have brought many facts to 
the attention of individual managements which have led to im- 
provements in their operations and practices. Certainly they have 
stimulated both thought and action along lines of progress. While 
little has as yet been done in the way of co-ordination projects 
involving joint action of carriers, initial reactions of hostility to 
the reports are wearing off, and they are receiving consideration 
which is bound at length to ripen into action, although it may 
not be identical with the action proposed. Particularly this is 
true of the opportunities for adjusting operations, equipment, 
service, and rates to present-day conditions in a drive for more 
traffic and revenues. 

Every effort is being made to encourage voluntary action on 
the part of the railroads, regardless of the details of any par- 
ticular project or plan or where the credit goes. It is with re- 
sults that the Emergency Act is concerned, however, they may 
be achieved, so long as the public interest is protected, and if 
the railroads will achieve them in their own way, so much the 
better. It is recognized, also, that there may be sound objec- 
tions to radical departures from long-established methods without 
some measure of trial or test, and that a gradual approach is 
often necessary for practical reasons. On this account, the ef- 
fort is to induce such first steps, in the belief that once a start 
is made development will proceed more rapidly. 

Certain projects which appear to be particularly promising are 
receiving concentrated attention from the staff. An illustration 
is the development of containers, or sectional car bodies, inter- 
changeable between all railroads and with other carriers, which 
can be used to give a complete service, from store-door to store- 
door, particularly adapted to the present custom of hand-to- 
mouth buying. The inquiry now under way includes a compre- 
hensive investigation of the needs and desires of shippers for 
such service, similar consideration of container design and me- 
chanics, and study of the rates necessary to make the service 
both attractive to shippers and profitable to carriers. Somewhat 
similar special study is being given to plans for improvement in 
the handling of so-called merchandise traffic. In the field of 
terminal unification, effort is being made to induce a start on 
various specific and typical projects. The opportunities for giv- 
ing both better and more economical service on branch lines are 
receiving like study. In important instances where no charges 
or plainly inadequate charges are now made for accessorial serv- 
ices, effort is being made to remove obstacles arising out of the 
competition of other carriers or private interests, by enlisting 
their co-operation. 


Power to Issue Orders May Soon Be Exercised 


The co-ordinator has as yet, with one minor exception, made 
no use of the power which the Emergency Act gives him to 
issue orders. The reasons have been these: 

1. As has been indicated, during the first two years attention 
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was concentrated on the surveys and inquiries which had beer 


undertaken. There was no assurance that the Emergency Act 
would continue in effect beyond June 16, 1935. Every effort was 
made to complete the reports, so far as in any way possible, 
prior to that date. An order directed against hostile carriers 
and also opposed by labor would almost certainly be reviewed by 
the commission, if it were not taken direct to the courts. Pro- 
tracted hearings would ensue, which would absorb for a long 
time the attention of a large section of the co-ordinator’s staff, 
Nor would the time required be confined to such hearings, 
Thorough preliminary work would be necessary to safeguard the 
order in the event of litigation. Co-ordination projects ordi- 
narily involve transfers or adjustments of property rights. It 
is one thing for the carriers to agree upon such transfers and 
adjustments and it is another thing to compel them to be made, 
in view of the “due process” and “just compensation” provisions 


of the Constitution. The completion of the surveys, inquiries, 


and reports was regarded as the thing of most immediate im- 
portance. It was not thought desirable to imperil that work by 
the issue of orders at that stage. 

2. Comparatively few projects and plans were ripe for orders 
in any event. In accordance with the Emergency Act, they were, 
when ready for consideration, submitted to the co-ordinating 
committees by the co-ordinator in the form of reports from his 
staff. Comments and criticisms were invited. Many of these 
reports are still in process of analysis, largely by the Association 
of American Railroads, and definite responses are yet to be re- 
ceived. 

3. A further consideration has entered in. Many of the proj- 
ects and plans are of large scope and dependent for their success 
on good administration. The co-ordinator can order but he must 
leave administration to the railroads. Good administration re- 
quires, above everything else, belief in a plan and zeal to make it 
succeed. An order to which the carriers were generally opposed 
could not receive such administration. This is one important rea- 
son why voluntary action by the carriers is to be preferred, if it 
can in any way be induced. 

At the same time the issuance of orders in certain situations is 
receiving attention. There are conditions under which they can 
be used to advantage, and it now appears that a number of such 
situations may soon develop. 


Consolidation of Railroads 

Discussion of this subject begins with the statement 
that for “15 years or more consolidation of our rail- 
roads into a comparatively few systems has appealed to 
many as an attractive and effective means of solving 
various of our railroad problems.” The attempt to do 
this through the transportation act, 1920, is described, 
together with the reasons why such a voluntary process 
of consolidation has met with only a limited degree of 
success. It is shown that the idea of compelling con- 
solidations, or unification by other means, through use 
of governmental authority has found support to some ex- 
tent both within and without the railroad industry. “The 
railroad support comes from executives who appreciate 
thoroughly the waste in present methods of operations, 
but profess to see little hope of avoiding it so long as 
there are so many separate systems under independent 
managements.” A recent address by Ralph Budd, pres- 
ident of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is quoted 
by way of illustration. 

The report shows why the consolidation of the British 
railways into four systems after the World War is not 
considered a good precedent for what may be done here. 
The objections to regional consolidations or unifications 
in this country are set forth, and also the comparative 
advantages of the plan of co-ordination proposed in the 
report. These paragraphs sum up that view: 

The co-ordinator does not share the pessimism of those who 
profess to believe that the only practicable means of securing 
greater co-operation and co-ordination for the railroad industry 
is through actual unification of companies which will kill off 
most of the independent managements. It is true that the atti- 
tude of many of the executives has thus far given ground for 
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this belief, but there are signs of a change in this attitude, and 
for reasons which have already been stated, it is believed that it 
will be possible gradually to overcome this difficulty. 

It is also a fact that through greater co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of operations on the part of independent managements, 
unnecessary duplications and waste can be eliminated with much 
less uneven and unbalanced change in the competitive situation 
than would be brought about by concentration of the companies 
into a few great systems. There is no reason, for example, why 
terminal unifications, car pools, a railroad clearing house, a cen- 
tral scientific research bureau, joint utilization of certain shops, 
or many of the other projects and plans proposed by the staff 
of the co-ordinator should have any substantial effect on railroad 
competition; and certain other of the proposals, like the pooling 
of merchandise traffic, could be accomplished in a way which 
would greatly reduce the number of competing carriers but at 
the same time leave competition in force at practically every 
place which now enjoys it. 


Nevertheless, there are said to be many situations now, 
as in the past, where the amalgamation of railroad com- 
panies will accomplish good results and should be en- 
couraged. It is therefore believed desirable that any 
weaknesses and deficiencies in the present statutory pro- 
visions governing railway unification should be corrected. 
Three changes are suggested. 


1. Elimination of the requirement that unifications 
must conform “to a consolidation plan prepared by the 
commission, which can be changed at any time and which 
cannot be made to conform with any fidelity to the 
elaborate specifications which are prescribed.” 


2. Granting the power of eminent domain to any car- 
rier which wishes to bring about a unification that the 
commission finds will actively promote the public inter- 
est, so as to “render unnecessary the stock-purchasing 
campaigns which have had such unfortunate results and 
which have apparently been deemed a necessary pre- 
liminary to the consummation of unification projects.” 


3. Making appropriate provisions so that mergers may 
be accomplished by exchange of securities and without 
payments in cash. 


_ The third proposal is said to be not so immediately 
important as to the two other changes proposed. A 
draft of a definite bill making the suggested changes is 
presented. While the co-ordinator believes such legis- 
lation to be desirable, it is doubtful whether it could be 
given adequate consideration at the present session of 
Congress, and it has many aspects, both legal and prac- 
tical, which require the most careful consideration. 
Therefore, the bill is presented at this time for the pur- 
pose of advancing discussion of the subject. 


Compensation for Displaced Employees 


It is shown that from the very beginning there has 
been a continual introduction of labor-saving devices 
and methods in railroad operation. Until recent years, 
however, the trend of railroad employment was steadily 
upward, notwithstanding these changes, because of the 
rapid growth of the railroads and their business. Since 
1920, the trend has been steadily, and often very sharply, 
downward, so that the workers have come to look upon 
abor-saving changes of all descriptions with far more 
dismay and foreboding than once was the case. Natur- 
ally, also, the tendency has developed to seek protection, 
not only through the power of the labor organizations in 
direct dealing with the managements, but also through 
te to the authority of the government. The history 
ao attempts, leading up to section 7 (b) of the 
a pts Reaige y given. The question is then consid- 
me Whether, if the employees could dictate the policy 

€ followed, it would be wise from their point of view 
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to prevent all labor-saving changes, or whether they have 
more to gain by encouraging them. 

In the case of passenger service, the statement is made 
that “it is as clear as anything can be that the traffic 
which has been lost cannot be regained to any great de- 
gree, or new traffic created, without low fares and more 
frequent, convenient, and comfortable service. It is 
equally clear that there is little incentive to provide such 
service with such fares unless operating costs can be 
reduced to the minimum. If labor-saving changes not 
inconsistent with the public safety will help to build up 
traffic and bring back trains or cars, railroad labor has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain.” 

While the situation is said to be not quite so clear in 
the case of the freight service, it is shown that similar 
conditions exist, not only with respect to the traffic which 
is exposed to the attack of competing forms of traffic, 
but also with respect to traffic less subject to such 
competition. 

What is in the long run of advantage to railroad labor 
may, however, impose immediate hardships, and against 
such hardships the workers are said to be justly entitled 
to a reasonable degree of protection. The report shows 
that this principle is gaining general recognition in this 
country, as well as in Great Britain. It also describes 
the plan of protection worked out by the co-ordinator in 
the dismissal compensation bill recommended last year. 

Since then, doubts as to the constitutionality of this 
bill have been raised by the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court on the railroad retirement act. Reasons 
for these doubts and others for believing that they may 
not be justified are given. The conclusion is reached 
that the “best way of solving this problem would be by 
agreement, after negotiations, between the managements 
and the labor organizations.” This comment is made: 


Such a method of ‘dealing with the matter would have the 
further advantage that it would increase the good ferling be- 
tween managements and men and improve morale. Moreover, 
it ought not to be impossible to work out such an agreement, in 
the event that both sides are prepared to be reasonahle and avoid 
extreme positions. The managements have much to gain from 
such an arrangement, for it would open the door to co-ordination 
projects which are now bitterly resisted, and while the provision 
of dismissal compensation would defer a large part of the econo- 
mies, some could be gained at once and the remainder would be 
gained gradually, as they were in Great Britain. Individual 
managements have already found it possible to enter into such 
agreements with employees, and what some have been able to do 
ought to be possible for all, if there is collective statesmanship 
in the industry. That dismissal compensation is just has been 
conceded by a number of the executives. 


It is also stated that conditions from now on may prove 
much less troublesome for all concerned than those which 
have existed since the passage of the emergency act. “If 
co-ordination projects were instituted on a rising tide of 
traffic and business in general, the situation would be 
very different.” If, however, an agreement between 
managements and men proves impossible, the plan of 
accomplishing by legislation the result desired ought not 
to be abandoned. “The question of constitutionality is 
by no means so clear that the attempt to do what the 


public interest requires ought to be forsaken on that 
account.” 


Changes in Railroad Law 


The minor changes in Part I of the interstate com- 
merce act recommended last year are again recom- 
mended, with the exception that the amendment of the 
fourth section which is proposed is confined to the 
elimination of the so-called equi-distant clause. This is 
because of the danger that the other changes in that sec- 

(Continued on page 194) 


Centralized Reclamation on Burlington 
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Centralized Dismantling on the Burlington 


roads, and much progress has been made in this 

field during the last ten or twelve years. Early 
attempts at reclamation were somewhat similar in that 
less attention was paid to standards and appearance than 
to the service that could be expected from the recon- 
ditioned article. The material was not popular and much 
of it was not used. Reclaimed material must not only 
be good but it must look good. This is the goal to which 
we are working. 

On the Burlington, reclaimed material from the recla- 
mation plant is inspected by the engineer of tests and is 
given the same tests and inspections as new material. 
When a new item is considered for reclamation, the en- 
gineer of tests gives tolerances where necessary, approves 
gages for checking, and must approve the material before 
it can be issued. This inspection service, together with 
the constructive criticism from the user and the support 
of the management, cannot fail to bring about greater 
economies in reclamation. 


Work Centralized 


There are phases of reclamation which cannot be per- 
formed at the repair tracks. Brake beams, for example, 
must be tested for load on a special machine, and checked 
with several A.A.R. gages. Coil springs must be heated 
in a pyrometer-controlled furnace, spread to the required 
height, tempered, and finally tested in a hydraulic test- 
ing-machine. Couplers must be straightened in a special 
machine, the wear and cracks repaired by the electric 
process, and normalized in a heat-controlled furnace to 
relieve stresses in the metal. Arch bars must go through 
a normalizing furnace to insure good service. It would 
not be practical to provide all the necessary equipment at 
several repair tracks or shop points. At a centralized 
point, standards can be maintained more readily, and 
proper inspection provided, while reclaiming costs are 
lowered by quantity production and the material can be 
more readily controlled and distributed. 

Material reclaimed at the reclamation plant is con- 
trolled by orders from the general store. The material 
reclaimed is for immediate use and would be purchased if 
not available. We are not permitted to work on any ma- 


PQ vroads, and imu is not a new subject with the rail- 
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Thorough inspection required to insure 
serviceability of all materials re- 
covered and repaired 


By T. ). Hegeman 


Superintendent Reclamation Plant, Chicago, Burlingtor 
and Quincy, Eola, Ill. 


terial unless we have an order for it. ‘This is to prevent 
spending money for labor on material that might not be 
used for some time. Items repaired at the Burlington’s 


centralized reclamation plant include the following: 


Angle and Cutout 
cocks 


Air reservoirs 


Brake chains 
Brake levers 
Hose couplings 
and nipples 
Hose clamps 
Brake shafts 
Brake steps 
Bolsters—steel 


Bolsters, built up 


Center plates 
Arch bars 


Arch bars, scrap 
Body side bearings 


Center sills, steel 


Brake beams 


Brake shoes 


Castings 


Hand holds 
Gaskets 


Dump door chains 
Door flashings 
Brake rods 

Brace rods 


Loose brass bushings pressed in, bushings 
applied to trainline and hose end when 
threads are worn. 

Broken brackets welded on; pistons re- 
paired. 


Holes: plugged; reworked to size needed. 


Cleaned, checked and tested. 
Straightened. 


Cracks welded; worn parts built up; nor- 
malized. 

Cracks welded; castings welded; reinforced 
when necessary. 

Straightened and welded. 

Gaged for thickness of stock; normalized; 
reformed and checked. 

Used for making carry-irons, switch rods 
and miscellaneous purposes. 
Channels used for highway crossings. 
structural steel, top plates for miscel- 

laneous purposes. 

Channels normalized and __ straightened: 
head and fulcrums welded. Given A.A.R. 
load test and checked with A.A.R 
plates. 

Inspected, gaged; “%@ in. condemning limit 
for freight service; 34 in. 
limit for passenger service. 

All malleable built up with bronze 
castings built up with electric arc 
normalized in furnace. 

Gaged, straightened and inspected. 

Triple valve boiled in caustic solution: 
cleaned ‘in hot water; graphited; hard 
rubber gaskets refaced. 


tem- 


condemning 


Made from old car roofing. 
Made from iron coming in scrap. 
Made from iron coming in scrap. 
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Reclamation Plant of the 


Journal-box wedges Radius cut on milling machine. 

Journal boxes Worn parts built up by welding. 

Journal-box lids Straightened and springs applied. 

Bolts Made of round iron which comes in bent 
and twisted; straightened in machine and 
gaged; threads checked with thread 
micrometer once each hour at bolt ma- 
chine; bolts cut to shorter lengths when 
threads are bad; column bolts and oil- 
box bolts welded to length; normalized 
in furnace and threaded. 

Shanks straightened; worn shanks built up 
by welding; cracks in guard arm weld- 
ed; guard arms out of gage heated and 
brought back to position; back wall 
welded; normalized in furnace. 

Built up by welding process. 


Couplers 


Knuckles 

Angle iron from dis- 
mantled cars Made into auto unloading devices; used 
for structural steel; roadway signs. 

Cracks welded; worn parts built up; nor- 
malized in furnace. 

Made into stove pipe, fire pails, patching 
sheets, bridge covering, etc.; car roof 
lock washers. 

Welded; new rollers applied. 

Side door plates Made of flattened flues. 

Old truss rods Made into tracktie rods. 

Spring draft bolster Gaged for stock size; reformed; tested in 

hydraulic testing-machine. 


Truck sides 


Old car roofing 


Door hangers 


These are the principal items of car material reclaimed. 
All bent and twisted round iron received in the scrap 
which gages to size is straightened and made into bolts, 
brake connecting pins, brace rods, brake rods, and, in 
fact, is used for any purpose for which new iron is used, 
but it must gage to size. The same is true with flat iron. 
Car angles and channels are used in fabricating the 
trame-work for buildings of different kinds, making high- 
Way crossings over tracks, frame-work for clinker pits, 
and, in fact, used wherever possible. 

All reclaimed material must meet A.A.R. require- 
ments, and A.A.R. inspectors come to the plant to check 
reclaimed material and the methods used in reclaiming it. 
All items, such as castings, draft rigging, etc., are subject 
to replacement if they fail to give proper service. 


Cost Studies 


_ When a certain item is to be reclaimed, a careful study 
is made of the cost of reclamation, considering also the 
life and service that may be expected in comparison with 
the service of new material. In this connection, special 
Care must be taken in reclaiming composite parts of an 
item. We were reclaiming composite bolsters to be 
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used with arch bar trucks. The main support was in a 
casting that cost $4.50 each, good for 25 or 30 years. 
We wanted a bolster to give 10 years of service, so we 
made a forging for $1 to take its place. In all studies 
we must figure the actual overhead and use it when - 
figuring the cost of reclamation, being careful not to 
spend more money in reclaiming certain items than new 
would cost. 

Cars and engines should be dismantled at a centralized 
point, but there are some exceptions, as for example, 
when the equipment is in such bad condition that the 
cost of putting it in condition:to move would more than 
offset the savings that could be made in dismantling at 
a centralized point. Our cost for dismantling cars, sav- 
ing the usable material and sorting the scrap, is ap- 
proximately $1.60 a ton. The usable material recovered 
remains in the scrap account until it is issued for use 

Malleable castings can only be welded safely with 
bronze. We use reclaimed brake beams on our own 
equipment, and our last cost, with overhead, was $2.87 
a beam. The later types of patented draft gears are re- 
turned to the manufacturers for repairs, and we find that 
certain parts of Cardwell and Miner gears can be re- 
claimed profitably. 





Interior View of a New Third-Class Passenger Car of 
Federal Railways 
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Freighthouses Are Busy Again in the S. P 








Speed and Rail-Highway Co-ordination 
ring Merchandise to Southern Pacific 


Truck-operating subsidiaries serve a wide variety of 
purposes and aid in traffic recovery 


cific is finding some of its freighthouses taxed to 
capacity and new construction necessary to handle 
the l.c.l. traffic offered for transport, a condition due in 
a great measure to the establishment of unusually fast 
merchandise trains, co-ordinated with the activities of its 
truck-operating subsidiaries. Begun in 1929 as a pick-up 


E OR the first time in many years, the Southern Pa- 


and delivery agency for the Pacific Electric in metropol- 
itan Los Angeles, the Pacific Motor Transport Company 
has continued to grow rapidly. Two years ago, a further 
subsidiary was organized, the Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, through which auxiliary the railroad has gone 
into the truck business. 

Serving both as a feeder and a distributing agency for 
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the Southern Pacific and the Pacific Motor Transport, 
the trucking company has been the direct means of in- 
creasing railroad employment, for its trucking opera- 
tions, as distinguished from those of highway compett- 
tors, are not designed to displace trains. On the con- 
trary, Southern Pacific trucks are being operated almost 
exclusively in co-ordination with trains, holding the long 
primary haul to the rails. 

Traffic recovered by train-truck co-ordination has 
added a volume of freight that has been a major factor 
in keeping trains in operation that might otherwise have 
been forced out of service by lack of patronage. In 
several instances distribution by trucks from major set- 
out points into sparsely settled districts has attracted 
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Motor Transport Section 


so much new business that additional trains have been 
established between jobbing centers to distribution bases. 
Clerical employees have been added to accounting and 
other departments; station forces have been increased ; 
and cars long idle are now being reconditioned to handle 
the increased traffic. 


Two Distinct Classes of Truck Operations 


The company’s truck operations are separated into 
two distinct classes, each with an entirely different pur- 
pose. And each, because of requirements of law, is con- 
ducted by a separate corporation. Both companies, how- 
ever, are wholly owned by the Southern Pacific. 

The organization of the Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany came at a time when highway carriers, because 
of storedoor pick-up and delivery, less rigid packing re- 
quirements and wide mixtures of merchandise at the 
same rate, were making serious inroads into railroad 
traffic. To meet these conditions, the Southern Pacific 
created its motor transport auxiliary and equipped it to 
offer the shipping public those services which the rail- 
road was not in a position to perform conveniently and 
expeditiously. 

Briefly, the transport company’s method of opera- 
tion is this: It publishes rates, which include storedoor 
pick-up and delivery service; issues bills of lading and 
accepts traffic for transportation from the shipper’s store 
door to the consignee’s store door. This entire trans- 
action is a responsibility of the transport company, and 
all of the revenue goes to that company. 

Merchandise traffic and other l.c.l. business is not 
handled as a complete truck movement, however, but 
remains in almost all instances wholly a railroad move- 
ment. The shipments are picked up at store doors by 
independent draymen, working under contract, or by 
units of the Pacific Motor Trucking Company where such 
service is established, and taken to the Southern Pacific 
freight station where they are loaded into railroad cars 
by railroad forces for railroad haul to destination. There 
the shipments are unloaded by the rail forces and picked 
up by contract drawmen for local delivery. 


Meets Truck Competition 


_Thus a service is offered to the public equal cr supe- 
nor to that of the competing truck carrier, but the 
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(Above) Large Trailer Used in Inter-Station Transfer in 
Los Angeles 


(Right) Trucks at a Distribution Station Ready to Leave 


method of the transport company is such that the 
Southern Pacific still moves by rail practically the entire 
volume of traffic. 

All of the physical work involved in the movement 
of freight from shipper to consignee, in the manner just 
described, is performed for the transport company by 
others working for it under contract. In each city and 
town served, with a few exceptions, a drayman is en- 
gaged to handle the pick-up and delivery service for a 
stated charge per 100 lb. This drayman may be an in- 
dependent drayage operator, or it may be, in places 
where trucks are available for the purpose, the Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company. 

Having moved the freight from the shipper’s ware- 
house to the freight depot through the medium of the 
drayman, the transport company then hires the Southern 
Pacific, also under contract, to perform the haul by rail 
from station of origin to station of destination. 


Origin of P. M. T. Service 


Service of the transport company was established 
originally at only 29 stations, all in southern California. 
It now reaches practically every station on the Southern 





A Fleet of P. M. T. Trucks 


Pacific and various short line connections in California, 
Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. Pick-up and delivery 
service is furnished at over 600 stations. The growth 
of the Pacific Motor Transport Company has been aided 
greatly by Southern Pacific employees who realized that 
the success of the transport auxiliary would mean the 
preservation of railroad jobs and the creation of new 
ones. 

The Pacific Motor Trucking Company is entirely dif- 
ferent from the Pacific Motor Transport Company. It 
is the function of the trucking company to own and 
operate trucks for the account of the transport company 
and the Southern Pacific, either in cities or on the high- 
ways. It owns 226 pieces of such equipment and has 
service over 2,229 miles of truck route in various locali- 
ties from Marshfield, Ore., on the north, to Tucson, 
Ariz., on the south. 

While the transport company in some instances em- 
ploys the trucking company to perform pick-up and 
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P. M. T. Trucks Used on a Cement 
Handling Job 


delivery service, generally it is the practice to hire local 
draymen for this purpose. In some cases, however, due 
to local circumstances, better service at lower cost can 
be provided by the trucking company and for this reason 
it is used for certain drayage operations; notably in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Santa Barbara, Santa Rosa, Tuc- 
son, Roseburg and Petaluma. 


Set-Out Points 


Primarily, however, it is the function of the trucking 
company to operate trucks on the highways to distribute 
freight moved by rail to central set-out points to adjacent 
towns where the best available train service is too slow, 
or where small towns are too numerous to permit expe- 
dited trains to stop at each station without destroying 


their fast schedules ; or to reach territory tributary to but 
not served by the Southern Pacific. Some of its opera- 
tions are designed especially for each of these activities. 

The trucking company’s method of operation, as con- 
trasted with conventional rail service, is this: Without 
co-ordinated truck service it was the practice of the 
Southern Pacific to handle 1.c.l. traffic from San Fran- 
cisco to branch line territory south of Fresno, for exam- 
ple, by loading, say, 10 cars, each containing merchan- 
dise for various small stations. These cars were hauled 
in a main line train to Fresno where they were switched 
to local trains. The schedules of these locals were so 
slow and infrequent that it took as much as three days 
for merchants in some towns to get goods from San 
Francisco. Because of these delays, the competing truck 
lines were taking so much of the railroad’s traffic that 


the main line train itself was in danger of 
continued because of the lack of tonnage. 


First Morning Delivery 


Under the co-ordinated train-truck plan all of the 
merchandise for the branch line territory outlined above 
is loaded into cars at San Francisco and set out of main 
line trains at Fresno where the shipments are transferred 
to equipment of the Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
for quick distribution to destination. In the same man- 
ner, the entire San Joaquin Valley receives first morning 
delivery of merchandise both from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, this service being typical of co-ordinations 
in effect between many other points in California and 
between some stations in Oregon and Arizona. 


Huge Cement Haul 


An outstanding example of how the Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company has served to gather business !or 
the rails, by extending its service into tributary territory 
not directly reached by the railroad’s tracks, is the cement 
haul for the metropolitan water district’s vast aqueduct 
job in southern California. When bids were asked by 
the city of Los Angeles for haulage in connection w ith 
aqueduct construction, the tender contained a proviso that 
complete haulage must be undertaken by the same com 
pany throughout. The aqueduct in question is one of the 
hugest ever built, extending from the Colorado river 
across southern California to Los Angeles, to provide 
that city’s water supply. Since the haulage contract ie 
quired delivery to various points on the job, usually at 
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considerable distances from any railway, it would have 
been impossible for the Southern Pacific even to enter 
the bidding a few years ago, under the proviso that one 
company must provide complete haulage. 

However, by reason of its truck operating subsidiaries, 
the picture was entirely changed. Through these high- 
way subsidiaries, it was not only possible for the South- 
ern Pacific to bid for that part of the haul destined to its 
territory, but to get it as well, and haulage operations on 
this four-year job have been under way for some time. 

The contract involves the transportation of a vast 
amount of construction materials, the principal item being 
cement. In all, 500,000 tons of cement will be used on 
that part of the project contiguous to Southern Pacific 
lines. As an indication of the size of this contract, it 
may be said that the cement necessary for the 241-mile 
aqueduct would be enough to lay a modern highway 24 
it. wide from coast to coast. . 


. Operating Problems Involved 


The cement originates at several cement mills, located 
at Colton, Cal., Cresmore and Monolith, and delivery 
must be effected at 29 different points along the aque- 
duct, which vary from 26 to 56 miles distant from the 
railway. As a result, some unusual transportation prob- 
lems were presented in the handling of this cement. 

Loading the cement into cars at the mills and trans- 
porting it by rail were, of course, mere routine railroad 
operations. Loading devices were already provided at 
the mills and it was simply a question of providing box 
cars in fit condition for cement loading. 

Transfer of the cement from cars to trucks was also 
solved. The stations of Mecca, Garnet and Indio were 
selected as transfer points, in view of their proximity 
to the points of delivery. At these points, cement han- 
dling plants of several types were erected to transfer 
the lading. The Fuller-Kenyon plant at Mecca consists 
of what might be described as a huge vacuum sweeper, 
which siphons the cement into bins known as silos. From 
these receivers, the cement is loaded into trucks by grav- 
































(Above) Specially Constructed Trailmobile Unit 
for Cement Handling Contract 


jRight) One of the Cement Handling Plants 
or Transferring Lading from Cars to Trucks 


ity, through hatches in the roof of the trailer body. At 
Indio the procedure is the same except that for local 
reasons the cement is transferred to silos and mechan- 
ical conveyors ; at Garnet, where the volume is relatively 
small, the transfer is by hand. 


Special Bodies Necessary 


To facilitate the handling of the cement, it was neces- 
sary to design special equipment. The semi-trailer 
chasses were built by the Trailer Company of America; 
the hopper bodies were designed by the Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company and the Trailer Sales Corporation 
of Oakland. A unique construction feature is that the 
hopper body extends down through the center of the 
frame, made possible by the use of a semi-trailer de 
signed for the purpose. The interference with the drive 
shaft, which would occur if the conventional truck were 
used, is eliminated by the use of semi-trailers and an 
ingenious design whereby the prop screws are synchron 
ized and mounted on the outside of the frame members. 
These bodies eliminate the costly dump mechanism, 
power take-offs and heavy hoists. The hopper has a 
capacity of 11 cu. yd. and the chassis and body weigh 
8,300 lb., completely equipped. 

Two manholes have been placed in the roof of the 
hody into which the material is loaded by gravity from 
the cement-handling plants at the railhead. These man 
holes are sealed with eccentric latches to prevent injury 
to the cargo through moisture. A special vibrator is 
applied on each body to prevent the tendency of cement 
to arch while being unloaded. 

Although this is special-purpose equipment, designed 
primarily for this one job, the handling of cement by 
no means exhausts its utility. The bodies are equally 
well adapted for handling other bulk materials, such as 
grain, lime or various aggregates. The hoppers are also 


so designed that they may be removed from the semi- 
trailer, which is built so that it may be readily converted 
into the flat-rack type for all-purpose haulage. 

The equipment, consisting primarily of tractors and 
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semi-trailers working in shuttle service 24 hrs. a day, is 
hauling the cement in 22-ton pay-loads, two semi-trailers 
to the tractor, from the railway to the construction 
camps along the aqueduct at distances from 26 to 56 
miles. Three tractors with two trailers each are required 
for each rail carload of cement. 

The tractors and semi-trailers have built up an excel- 
lent performance record. They are dispatched from an 
office at the railhead under orders from a dispatcher in 
the same manner as trains would be dispatched. From 
the railhead to one camp, for example, the equipment 
makes the round trip in 6 hr., including loading and un- 
loading time. Working on a 24-hr. schedule, each unit 
makes four round trips per day. In other words, 88 
tons of cement are delivered per unit per day in this 
operation. 

The Southern Pacific did not rely entirely on its truck 
subsidiaries to regain merchandise traffic. Speed was 
considered of equal importance with flexibility of serv- 
ice. Matching the ingenuity and energy of the P.M.T. 
companies, the railroad has kept step with its motor 
auxiliaries, so that the service from storedoor to store- 


The P. M. T. Makes Effective Use 
of a Wide Variety of Equipment 


door might be consistently fast, safe and dependable. 
This called for new and faster freight schedules in con- 
nection with the transportation of I.c.l. shipments and the 
Southern Pacific met the issue. Speedier rail trans- 
port was needed. The answer was unusually fast freight 
trains, the first of these being put in operation on 
January 1, 1933. Several came into being at that time, 
justifying themselves from the start. 


Use Baggage Cars 


The trains of this classification resulted from the han- 
dling of merchandise freight in baggage car equipment 
on passenger train schedules. For example, the Coaster, 
No. 69 and 70, running between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, became a miscellaneous mixed train. At first, 
the Coaster provided through merchandise service only, 
with pick-up and delivery. Later it set out a car at San 
Luis Obispo for co-ordinated truck service. 

Other miscellaneous mixed trains established on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, were trains No. 55 and 56, between Los 
Angeles and Fresno; trains No. 329 and 334, between 
Portland and Eugene, Grants Pass, Medford and Ash- 
land; with connections to Marshfield and North Bend; 
trains No. 292 and 293, between Sacramento and Gerber, 
via the east side of the Sacramento Valley, and between 
Gerber and Williams on the west side, with co-ordinated 
truck service from Marysville to Oroville, and to Colusa; 
train No. 820, from Los Angeles to Imperial Valley 
points. 

On january 1, 1934, miscellaneous mixed train No. 8, 


now No. 6, was established from San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Sacramento to Red Bluff, Redding and Duns- 
muir, with co-ordinated truck service from Dunsmuir to 
Montague, Mt. Shasta, Yreka and McCloud. Train No, 
210, from San Francisco and Oakland to Reno, joined 
the list on June 24, 1935. 


New Merchandise Trains 


The merchandise business of the Southern Pacific 
grew to such an extent, by means of the provision of such 
excellent service, that the running of further high-speed 
trains, exclusively for merchandise, was the next step. 

The Trader, established on October 14, 1935, and the 
Overnight, on October 22, and the Merchant on No- 
vember 25, were the result. The Trader provides for 
overnight transportation of l.c.l. shipments from San 
Francisco, Oakland and other bay district cities to 
Bakersfield, serving Fresno, inbound and outbound, en- 
route, while the Overnight provides similar service be- 
tween the San Francisco bay district and the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, and the Merchant between 
this territory and Sacramento and Sacramento Valley 
points. 

Not only does the Overnight speed up merchandise de- 
liveries between the San Francisco bay district and Los 
Angeles, but it cuts a full day from the Los Angeles to 
Reno schedule, giving second instead of third morning 


delivery to the Nevada capital and many other parts of 


the state. The Reno car is handled through Oakland. 
When the Overnight was conceived, the problem of way- 
bill handling appeared to be a stumbling block. There 
was no way, by common methods, to get the waybills to 
the point of destination ahead of the train, so rapid was 
the movement of merchandise from the shippers’ store 
door. 


Waybills Telegraphed 


Eventually there was worked out an alternate waybill 
form, and equipment was installed to handle the trans- 
mission of waybills by telegraph, instead of with the cars 
or by mail. Multiplex printers, operating at the rate of 
60 words per minute, were installed in the telegraph 
offices at San Francisco and Los Angeles and all way- 
bills for merchandise aboard the Overnight are handled 
by wire after the train is well on its run and are in the 
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hands of freight agents at destination long before its 
arrival. 

After the Overnight pulls out, a messenger rushes the 
outbound waybills to the telegraph department where 
they are copied upon the telegraph printer and trans- 
mitted. The receiving machines are equipped with a 
hectograph ribbon and the original copy goes to a ditto 
inachine where seven of the inbound waybills are run 
off and delivered by messenger to the freight stations. 


Dressing Up Merchandise Trains 


The new fast trains have been well advertised among 
shippers and a new departure in this connection is the 
recent conditioning of 45 freight cars especially for this 
service. These cars were placed in service in Novem- 
ber, they have been painted passenger car color, with gold 
lettering and equipped with passenger car rolled steel 
wheels. 


Development of Truck-Train Service 


The first joint truck-train service was established on 
the S. P. on May 1, 1930, in the Owens Valley in Cali- 
fornia and the truck operation took in the territory be- 
tween the stations of Lone Pine and Bishop. Less than 
four months later, on August 18, 1930, the second truck 
co-ordination was put into effect at San Jose to handle 
shipments to Santa Cruz. This was followed on De- 
cember 12, 1932, by truck operations out of Watsonville 
Junction to Santa Cruz, supplanting the San Jose-Santa 
cruz service. On February 5, 1934, the truck move- 
ments out of Watsonville Junction were extended to in- 
clude Salinas, Monterey and Pacific Grove. Part of 
these highway operations were discontinued, as unneces- 
sary, when the fast merchandise train to Watsonville 
Junction, Salinas, Monterey and Pacific Grove was es- 
tablished on August 5, 1935. 

From this beginning, the motor trucking company was 
called upon again and again to supplement the South- 
ern Pacific’s freight services, always with the view to 
holding the long haul to the rails. How this is ac- 
complished is best illustrated, perhaps, by the co-ordin- 
ated train-truck operations established on May 1, 1935, 
between San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valley points as far south as Famoso. 
The service to Bakersfield and vicinity has been further 
improved by the institution of the San Francisco-Bakers- 
field merchandise train on October 14, 1935. 

Merchandise freight consigned to the San Joaquin 
Valley territory from San Francisco bay cities moves 
out of San Francisco and Oakland at night by rail to 
Tracy, Los Banos, Fresno and Bakersfield—the so-called 
“break-bulk” points. At those cities shipments are trans- 
ferred to equipment of the motor trucking company for 
speedy distribution to towns along the line, with early 
first morning storedoor delivery by local draymen. 

Freight transferred to trucks at Tracy is carried down 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley as far as Los 
Banos and down the east side as far as Merced. From 
Los Banos trucks handle the deliveries south to Fresno, 
and from that city truck operations are conducted on a 
large scale to serve surrounding territory and points 
south to the vicinity of Bakersfield, which in turn is the 
hub of still other truck movements. 


Whole Valley Linked 


Sacramento and Stockton are similarly linked with 
the San Joaquin Valley communities. This overnight 
co-ordinated service is also given from the San Joaquin 


Valley to Stockton and Sacramento, and the San Fran- - 


cisco bay district. Merchandise freight moving from 
Los Angeles to the San Joaquin Valley area has the 





same break-bulk points, with the addition of Tulare 
where trucks pick up goods for distribution south to 
Famoso, near Bakersfield, and north, almost to Fresno. 


Anticipating the Co-ordinator 


This service, started before the Federal Co-ordina- 
tor’s recommendations were made, anticipated his sug- 
gestions for fast rail service to distribution centers and 
handling from there to local points by trucks. This has 
not only resulted in regaining much business through the 
excellence of the service provided (overnight from al- 
most any jobbing center to any local point) but it has 
had a good effect on the car loading involved as well. 
Instead of loading extremely light cars for all points, the 
S. P. now loads heavy cars to the distribution points, 
with marked savings in car-miles and a general improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the operation. 

The same plan, in the reverse direction, has resulted 
in keeping much of the milk traffic originating north of 
San Francisco on the Northwestern Pacific on the rails. 
Here the P. M. T. operates a pick-up service for gath- 
ering the milk from the dairies and creameries and bring- 
ing it to concentration points for the rail haul to market. 

The P. M. T. assists the railway in a variety of other 
ways. For instance, the provision of more frequent 
service to branch line points has made it possible for 
some of the trucks to handle U. S. mail, and thus hold 
contracts that would otherwise have been lost. 


General Service 


The Pacific Motor Transport Company utilizes a large 
number of trucks in its pick-up and delivery services 
which are owned by others but used under contract by 
the transport company. 

The Pacific Motor Trucking Company directly owns 
226 units of automotive equipment which include all 
standard makes of trucks and with the constant expan- 
sion the list of equipment is added to frequently. The 
company maintains its own garages at Los Angeles and 
Fresno for servicing this equipment. At other places 
the trucks are serviced under contract by reliable local 
garages. 


Santa Fe Asks Certificate 


HE Santa Fe Trail System, the bus line recently 
7 purchased by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has 

hitherto confined its operations into and out of Cal- 
ifornia to interstate traffic to and from Los Angeles and 
way points. Now, however, the Santa Fe has applied to 
the California Railroad Commission for a state certifi- 
cate providing for intrastate bus operations radiating out 
of Los Angeles, and particularly for routes between 
Los Angeles and San Diego and between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. The Santa Fe’s application states 
that it is proposed to establish intrastate rates on‘ the 
basis of 1%4 cents per mile, with tickets interchangeable 
and valid for use either on buses or on the coaches of 
Santa Fe trains. 

The Santa Fe proposes to operate the buses between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco over the Ridge Route 
via Bakersfield, the shortest route between these two 
points. The present rail mileage on the Santa Fe be- 
tween these two points is 602, but, by the use of buses 
between Los Angeles and Bakersfield, and Santa Fe 
trains beyond, this distance will be reduced to 404 miles. 
A tentative schedule of 13 hr. 30 min. has been set up 
for the proposed operation. 
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Motor Carrier Tariffs 
To Be Effective April 1 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission and_ its 
i 3ureau of Motor Carriers is still very actively en- 

gaged in the great volume of preliminary work 
necessary to make the motor carrier act effective. As 
a result of the latest postponement order, issued on 
January 2, rate tariffs and schedules of motor carriers 
must be filed with the commission by March 2 to become 
effective on April 1, but the commission called attention 
to the fact that this is the limit of its authority to extend 
the effective time of any provision of the act. 

Shortly after this action the commission issued its 
rules and regulations to govern the construction, filing, 
and posting of tariffs and schedules and followed them 
a few days later with forms to be used by those seeking 
authority to consolidate or merge, lease or contract to 
operate carrier properties, or to issue securities or as- 
sume liability under securities. 

The commission deemed it desirable to issue at first 
only a few comparatively simple regulations governing 
tariff publications and announced that carriers already 
using printed tariffs or schedules may, if they so desire, 
file them as their initial publications of rates and charges 
if they meet the general intent of the regulations. 


Motor Bureau Appropriation Cut 


The commission has already found it necessary to cur- 
tail considerably its plans for building up its organization 
to handle matters pertaining to motor carrier regulation 
as a result of the action of the Bureau of the Budget in 
recommending an appropriation of only $1,700,000 for 
the work for the fiscal year 1937 as compared with the 
$3,050,490 whith the commission had asked. It had 
been planned to employ a force of some 900 persons with 
the larger amount but it was necessary to reduce the 
number to 472, including 326 departmental employees 
and 146 field employees. Commissioner Eastman told 
the House appropriation committee that he feared that 
the reduction would delay for a long time the work of 
handling the applications filed under the “grandfather” 
clause for certificates and permits and that of getting the 
rate tariffs filed in good form. The bill carrying the 
reduced amount was passed by the House on January 
17 and sent to the Senate. An appropriation of $1,075,- 
000 for the administration of the law for the present 
fiscal year is proposed in a deficiency bill in the Senate. 


Commission Warns of Approaching Deadline 


The commission’s organization has been somewhat 
disturbed by the small number of applications filed 
under the “grandfather” clause and it was felt necessary 
to issue a notice calling attention to the fact that car- 
riers operating before the dates fixed in the law would 
lose valuable rights if their applications were not received 
by February 12. At that time only about 2,000 applica- 
tions had been received, whereas it had been estimated 
that there might be as many as 200,000 in all, and the 
commission’s organization was prepared to handle them 
at the rate of about 500 a day. Since then, however, 
they have been coming in at the rate of several hundred 
a day. Partly in an effort to stimulate the filing of the 


applications the commission sent out about 25 members 
of its staff to visit various commercial centers and help 
applicants to prepare the voluminous papers necessary 
for the preservation of their rights and this was soon 
followed by a flood of applications. 

Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of transpor- 


tation and also chairman of the commission’s Division 5 
which deals especially with motor carriers, has again 
recommended to Congress, in his report as co-ordinator, 
legislation providing for a reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with 15 members, instead 
of 11 as at present, a permanent chairman, a control 
board, and a railroad division, water and pipe line di- 
vision, motor and air division, and a finance division. 
To illustrate the need for’ such a reorganization, which 
is opposed by most of the commissioners, he cited as an 
example the present organization formed to administer 
the motor carrier act, saying: 


“In organizing for the administration of the Motor 
Carrier Act, 1935, the Commission has, in the judgment 
of the Co-ordinator, pursued the best course now pos- 
sible. It has set up a Bureau of Motor Carriers, inde- 
pendent of all other bureaus, to aid it in all duties and 
functions under the Act and captained very largely by 
men of special experience in motor transportation or its 
regulation. This new bureau reports to a division of the 
Commission, made up of three members, to which all 
work, business, and functions arising under the Motor 
Carrier Act are assigned for initial handling. 


“While this is the best possible plan, as the law now 
stands, it remains to be seen how it will work out in 
actual practice. As yet, the work has been confined to 
the building up of the necessary organization and the 
establishment of the necessary routines and procedures. 
The volume of work which will fall upon the Division 
when it becomes necessary to hear and decide cases and 
prescribe many rules and regulations is another matter. 
There is every reason to believe that it will be exceed- 
ingly heavy, and that the Division will find difficulty in 
handling it with promptness and dispatch, in view of 
the many other duties as commissioners which wil! con- 
tinue to rest upon its members. In this respect the situa- 
tion differs materially from that which would exist under 
the plan proposed by the Co-ordinator.” 


Additional 1935 Orders 
for Highway Vehicles 


ELAYED returns, received too late for inciusion 
D in the Railway Age Annual Statistical Number’s 
’ compilation of 1935 orders for highway vehicles, 
indicate that the railways, together with their subsidi- 
aries and affiliated motor transport companies, ordered 
last year a total of 342 buses, 547 trucks and 127 auto- 
mobiles. The totals for tractors and trailers—106 and 
174 respectively—remain the same as were reported in 
the Annual Statistical Number, the issue of January 4. 

These new reports bring the total for buses above the 
1934 figure—it was the only one below the comparable 
one for the latter year when the January 4 compilation 
was made. The latest returns are from the Southwest- 
ern Greyhound Lines, affiliate of the Southern Pacific 
and the St. Louis Southwestern, and the Central Grey- 
hound Lines, affiliate of the New York Central. The 
former ordered last year 30 buses of 33-passenger ca- 
pacity for revenue service from the General Motors 
Truck Corporation. The Central Greyhound Lines also 
ordered from the same company 30 buses of 33-passen- 
ger capacity and two of 36-passenger capacity in addi- 
tion to four 5-ton express trucks for revenue service: 
it also purchased for company business nine Ford 
automobiles and seven Chevrolets. 
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One of the Fleet of New Streamliners Placed in Service This Year by the Boston & Maine Transportation Company 


B. & M. Dramatizes Bus Service 


Brings modern equipment and improved co-ordinated station 
facilities to the attention of the traveling public 


the parent company’s new streamlined train, “The 
Flying Yankee,” to the New England public, the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company has drama- 
tized its new streamlined bus equipment with equal suc- 
cess. At the same time, the latest step in its station 
modernization program, the new joint ticket office at 
Manchester, N. H., was also widely publicized, with 
lighly satisfactory results. 
The first of its fleet of 16 new streamlined buses was 
put into service on June 8, 1935, followed rapidly by 
the other 15 modern units of motor equipment. Mean- 


F ‘tne parent the success attending the showing of 



























The New Bus Station at Man- 
chester, N. H., Is Characterized by 
Spacious Comfort 


while, these new buses were featured prominently in the 
advertising campaign of the Boston & Maine Transpor- 
tation Company to attract travel to the New England 
summer resorts. 

As soon as the new equipment was delivered, it was 
placed on display at such points as Hampton, N. H., and 
Portsmouth, and York Beach, Me., Ogunquit, Kenne- 


bunk, Biddeford and Old Orchard Beach. One of the 
new buses was on display all of one day at the joint 
3oston & Maine-Maine Central Transportation Com- 
pany terminal in the Hotel Eastland at Portland, Me., 
while another was displayed at South Station in Boston 
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on “Railroad Sunday,” where it was inspected by 9,000 
persons. At each point where the buses were exhibited, 
a thorough public inspection was permitted, and a great 
number of prospective passengers took advantage of the 
opportunity to inspect the equipment. 

These buses have since been used in the joint service 
of the B. & M. T. Co. and the M. C. Co., between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Bangor, Me.; between Boston and Rock- 
land, Me.; and between Boston, Concord, N. H., and 
Laconia, and have contributed materially to improving 
the already excellent record in operating more miles per 
day with fewer transportation units, that was analyzed 
in detail in the Motor Transport Section of the Railway 
Age of July 28, 1934, page 121. 

The new buses seat 33 passengers and embody many 
improvement in highway passenger service. One of the 
outstanding features is the forced ejection ventilation 
which changes the air in the bus every three minutes 
and can be adjusted to outside temperatures. The seat- 
ing embodies the latest type, tubular constructed recliner 
seat, with figured upholstering, giving the interior an 
attractive appearance, with maximum comfort. 


The New Station 


The opening of the new joint bus-rail-air station at 
the Hotel Carpenter in Manchester, N. H., was drama- 
tized along similar lines, with an opening ceremony and 
local and district newspaper advertising. This station 
is one of the steps in the station-modernization plan of 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Company, and is 
distinguished for its bright cleanliness, its comfort and 
convenience. One of its features is a huge map, 10 ft. 
by 20 ft., painted on the wall, which gives the B. & 
M. T. Co. bus routes in full detail, together with their 
connections. 

This ticket office serves jointly the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, the Boston & Maine rail lines, 
and the Boston & Maine-Central Vermont air lines, local 
and through tickets for all three forms of transportation 
being sold over the same counter. 


1.C.C. Solicits Briefs 
on Motor Carrier Act 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


N the Interstate Commerce Commission’s administra- 
| tion of the motor carrier act, 1935, certain questions 

have arisen as to the scope of the act and as to its 
application to particular facts and circumstances. Some 
of the more important questions are stated below. The 
commission announced on January 21 that it would be 
glad to have by briefs or memoranda the views and 
supporting arguments of interested parties upon any or 
all of these questions: 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where motor trucks are used for collection or delivery 
service on freight moved in interstate or foreign commerce by 
rail carriers, water carriers, or motor carriers (whether or not 
such freight is in charge of an express company or a forward- 
ing company) and such trucks are not operated by the carrier or 
carriers performing the line haul (or road haul or water haul) 
or by an express company or forwarding company having re- 
sponsibility for the through movement, but their operators per- 
form the collection or delivery service by contract or arrange- 
ment with any such carrier or company, are such truck operators 
common carriers in their own right with respect to such service 
or are they contract carriers in their own right or are they mere 
agents or employees of the carrier or company which contracts 


or arranges for the service or does their status, as either com- 
mon or contract carriers or agents or employees depend upon 
the character of the contract or arrangement? In the latter 
event, what character of contract or arrangement would make 
them common or contract carriers in their own right, in the one 
case, or mere agents or employees in the other? In the event 
that they are common or contract carriers and the collection or 
delivery service is performed wholly within the bounds of a sin- 
gle state, are their operations in intrastate commerce or in inter- 
state or foreign commerce? 

2. If a rail carrier, water carrier, or motor carrier moves 
freight in interstate or foreign commerce and receives or de- 
livers it at a point, whether a freight station, team track, siding, 
dock, warehouse, or other definite point, and the consignor or 
consignee of such freight employs the operator of a motor truck 
to move the freight in local cartage service from or to such point, 
is such truck operator a common or a contract carrier of such 
freight or, if not, what is the status of such operator under the 
law, or does the answer to this question depend upon the circum- 
stances and, if so, upon what circumstances? In answering this 
question, it will be necessary to define what is meant by “local 
cartage service.” In the event that the operator is a common or 
contract carrier and the local cartage service is within the 
bounds of a single state, is the operation in intrastate commerce 
or in interstate or foreign commerce, or does the answer to this 
question depend upon the circumstances and, if so, upon what 
circumstances ? 

3. If a common carrier by rail or by water, or a contract 
carrier by water, engages in motor vehicle operations, may such 
operations be performed by a contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
and in that event does the contract carrier have a status as such 
with respect to such service; or, if the other carrier is a com- 
mon carrier, does the contract carrier by motor vehicle acquire 
the status of a common carrier in its own right with respect to 
such service or does the arrangement make the contract carrier 
by motor vehicle a mere agent or employee of the other carrier 
in the performance of service by the latter; or does the answer 
to this question depend upon the circumstances and, if so, upon 
what circumstances? The same question will arise if a common 
carrier by motor vehicle undertakes to engage a contract carrier 
by motor vehicle to perform all or part of the operations of the 
former. 

4. Under the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, may a contract car- 
rier by motor vehicle establish through routes and joint rates 
with a common carrier by rail, water, or motor, and, if so, what 
effect, if any, does such arrangement have upon its status as a 
contract carrier; or does the answer to this question depend upon 
the circumstances and, if so, upon what circumstances? 

5. Is a forwarding company, in the performance of the func- 
tions generally ascribed to such companies, which utilizes the 
motor vehicle services of others to render the actual transporta- 
tion service, a common carrier or a broker within the contem- 
plation of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, or what is its status? 
If it is a common carrier, who is entitled to the authority from 
the Commission to operate over the route or routes traversed, 
the forwarding company or the actual motor vehicle operator, 
or both? If the answers to these questions depend upon the cir- 
cumstances, what are such circumstances ? 

6. What should be the considerations entering into the de- 
termination of the limits of a “zone adjacent to and commer- 
cially a part of” a municipality or contiguous municipalities, as 
that phrase is used in Section 203 (b) (8) of the Motor Car- 
rier Act, 1935? 

7. Is the delivery of automobiles under their own power, for 
compensation, such a transportation of property by motor ve- 
hicle as to come within the provisions of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935? 

8. What is the status under the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, of 
those who transport property, of which they are (at least at 
the beginning of the transportation) the owners, lessees of 
bailees, for the purpose of sale, lease, rent, bailment or in fur- 
therance of any commercial enterprise, who make a charge, 
either specifically or otherwise, for such transportation? 

9. In the case of each of the following: Consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, acquisition of control, should 
the “total number of vehicles involved,” within the meaning of 
Section 213 (e) of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, include those 
of all parties to the transaction, or be limited to those vehicles 
actually transferred ? 

10. What is the meaning and effect of “properties or any part 
thereof” as used in Section 213 as bearing upon the question 0 
what type of transactions require Commission approval? 


Those desiring to file briefs or memoranda are asked 
to do so as promptly as is practicable, after notifying 
the commission within 10 days of the receipt of the notice 


of their intention to file, and should furnish 15 copies for 
use of the commission. 
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ehicles at Chicago 


Centralized control system expe- 
dites operations and reduces empty 
mileage of tractors and trailers 


ing system for the control of its transfer operations 

at Chicago has greatly expedited these inter-station 
movements while at the same time reducing the empty 
mileage of the tractors and trailers used. In the first 
nine months of 1935, for example, these transfer vehi- 
cles made 510,595 moves, of which 302,593, or 59.26 
per cent, were loaded moves. 

Chicago is an important gateway through which a 
large amount of express traffic must pass and the Ex- 
oress Agency’s major terminals there are located in the 
downtown district, adjacent to the large railway pas- 
senger stations. A large fleet of highway vehicles is 
necessary for the prompt handling of shipments from 
one terminal to another and to perform this transfer 
task the Express Agency several years ago established 
a special tractor-trailer service which is in operation 24 
hrs. a day. The work is handled by a fleet of 79 trac- 
tors and 195 trailers, the movements of which are con- 
trolled and directed by the centralized dispatching sys- 
tem. 

The key to the dispatching system is the “peg board” 
by which a visible and changing record is maintained to 
indicate instantly the location of each tractor and trailer, 
and whether loaded or empty. In this manner the 
equipment requirements of the various terminals are 


T in Railway Express Agency’s centralized dispatch- 
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“Peg Board’’—the Key to the Dispatching System 


met. The “peg board” is 40 in. by 60 in. and is operated 
by a dispatcher and two assistants—one of these being 
on duty for each eight-hour shift. With head phones 
and six telephone connections from the outside, the dis- 
patcher can give instructions to half a dozen tractor 
drivers and station dispatchers, one after the other in 
rapid fashion, and simultaneously manipulate the “peg 
board” accordingly. A log of all vehicle movements is 
also maintained on special forms. 

The “peg board,” a close-up view of which is shown 
herewith, is divided into squares by vertical and hori- 
zontal columns with two rows of holes for the insertion 
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of pegs—one for vehicles moving loaded and the other 
ior the empties. Each peg bears the number of an in- 
dividual trailer, the movement of which it records. The 
second column from the left on the board shows the 
names of Chicago’s 13 major express terminals and two 
off-track stations involved in the transfer operations. 
The number at the top of each column is the code in- 
ication for the terminal to which the trailer is being 
loaded. The third column from the left shows trailers 
unloading or standing empty at the various stations. 
There are 12 series of pegs in six different colors, each 
color having special significance as to the capacity and 
length of the trailer; combination colors indicate the 
mechanical equipment of each trailer. 

While giving his instructions by phone the dispatcher 
moves the pegs as he directs the movement of each trac- 
tor or trailer, when it has completed its previous as- 
signment, through contact with the chauffeur or terminal 
dispatcher. During the height of the pick-up period, 
tractor-trailer equipment is also used for such service at 
the larger plants. 

One of the advantages of the tractor-trailer system is 
that the motor unit can be employed elsewhere while 
the trailer is being unloaded or is standing awaiting a 
load—an advantage which might be nullified without an 
effective system of control to keep false or empty move- 
ments to the minimum, which this board provides. Since 
the dispatching plan was inaugurated the vehicles have 
averaged 12.7 loads per tractor-day of eight hours. 


The Shippers Viewpoint on 
Motor Transport Regulation” 


By L. F. Orry 


TL IS quite probable that motor transport is engaged 
| in service today for which it is not economically 

suited. Trucks have, beyond any doubt, been able 
to penetrate traffic fields for which they are not best 
suited because of arbitrary pricing methods employed 
by other transport agencies. On the other hand, the 
industry has much to look forward to in the way of 
sound development if it is properly guided. It has 
gained its foothold by giving service at the most eco- 
nomical cost. Trucking must eventually settle in that 
portion of the transportation field where this character 
of service can be performed if it is to enjoy a healthy 
growth. If the industry gets off on an ill-advised tan- 
gent, it will only drive the most remunerative traffic to 
privately-operated trucks and no branch of the industry 
will suffer from such error more greatly than the for- 
hire operator. Such ill-advised action will clutter the 
highways with privately operated trucks, cut down the 
ratio of loaded-to-empty movement, materially increase 
operating costs, greatly reduce the volume of tonnage 
available, and materially narrow the field of operation. 

In many respects privately operated motor transport 
has a material advantage over the common or contract 
carrier. For example, most of the large industries al- 
ready own property, and many of them housing space, 
sufficient to accommodate fully the terminal operations 
of an added inter-city fleet of trucks. Much of this 
industry already employs a force of mechanics and 
naturally the upkeep of privately operated transport in 


*From an address delivered before the convention of the American 
Trucking Associations at Chicago. 

+ Chairman, Highway Transportation Committee, National Industrial 
Traffic League. 
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such instances is kept at a minimum because it represents 
a better and greater utilization of present facilities and 
labor. Private industry ordinarily does not need to in- 
crease its clerical or other terminal forces when it ships 
in its own trucks, because these forces are already em- 
ployed in the self-same work in handling the same 
traffe by common and contract truck and rail. Private 
industry incurs no solicitation cost on its own traffic 
moving in its own equipment. On the other hand, it is 
quite logical to assume that motor transport for hire is 
better able to haul maximum and balanced loads and 
cut down empty mileage, and thus supply the most eco- 
nomical form of motor transport, but to do this the 
rates must be such as to attract the large volume move- 
ment in this character of transport. 

It is possible to attract at least the great part of this 
business with proper rates, because as a general rule 
shippers do not desire to engage in private transport and 
will not if they can obtain adequate common or contract 
service at a reasonable cost. Therefore, the trucking in- 
dustry should not follow the railroad method of pricing. 
The present freight rate structure was designed out of 
a different piece of cloth. Even if the railroad scheme 
of pricing were on the basis of the cost of producing 
the service, it would not afford a proper basis for truck 
rates because truck operating costs do not follow the 
railroad trend. The truck has the lowest terminal cost 
but the railroad has the lowest haulage cost. Besides, 
the conditions in a section which make railroad costs 
high or low quite often have the opposite effect on truck 
costs. Also, trucks use less rigid and less costly packing 
requirements, and will lose this advantage if the rail- 
road classification requirements are adopted. 

The shipper is dealing in dollars and cents and wants 
to purchase his service in such terms. He resents com- 
plicated formulas and wants prices stated in understand- 
able dollar and cent terms, based upon the service ren- 
dered. 

The truck industry thus far has had a simplicity of 
pricing and operation to which the shipper has responded 
because he can understand it. If it now abandons the 
clean sheet of paper it started with, it will lose its in- 
herent advantage and much shipper good-will. 


Growing Rail- Truck Harmony 


PEAKING before more than 500 truck operators at 
S a regional convention in Oakland, Cal., under the 
auspices of the Truck Owners’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, Interstate Commerce Commissioner W. E. Lee 
declared that he envisaged greater rail-truck harmony as 
an outgrowth of the Motor Carrier Act. He also clas- 
sified motor transport regulation as one of the biggest 
and most difficult jobs the commission has ever under- 
taken, and dissimilar to railway regulation. “In enter- 
ing upon this work we feel that we must keep that fact 
uppermost and always in mind,” he said, “so that we 
may avoid the mistake of making for the motor carrier 
industry a suit of regulatory clothes which does not fit. 
“It will take some time to build up our organization, 
and for the first 500 miles the machine may creak a lit- 
tle, before we find all the bugs and work out all the kinks. 
The commission eased into railroad regulation gradually 
over a long period of years, but now we have the job 
of inaugurating all at once full-blown regulation of an- 
other form of transportation which is only in its 1n- 
fancy, but yet has attained the stature and strength of a 
man.” 
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Starting One of the First Buses to 
Carry the Central Greyhound Name 
and the Official Oval Insignia of 
the New York Central 


Left to right: R. D. Starbuck. 
executive vice-president; M. J. Alger, 
vice-president, traffic; C. F. Smith, 
manager of passenger transportation, 
all of the New York Central; J. L. 
Sheppard, vice-president, Central 
Greyhound Lines; and F. E. William- 
son, president, New York Central. 


N.Y. C. Developing Co-ordinated 
et-Up with Central Greyhound 


Arrangements for sale of bus tickets at the railroad’s agencies 
to be first step in co-operative plan 


ORK in connection with the development of 
\/ the co-ordinated set-up contemplated by the 
New York Central and the recently-organized 
Central Greyhound Lines has now progressed to the 
point where it is anticipated that within the next week 
arrangements will be completed for commencing the sale 
of bus tickets at New York Central agencies. Detailed 
plans for co-ordinating train and bus schedules and for 
the substitution of buses for trains on routes where 
better service will thereby result have not yet been 
worked out but will be announced in the near future. 
Bus services of the Central Greyhound Lines, in which 
the New York Central has acquired a substantial interest, 
were officially launched on December 27 with ceremonies 
in front of the New York Central building at Park 
avenue and Forty-sixth street, New York. There 
President F. E. Williamson of the New York Central, 
accompanied by other New York Central executives and 
J. L. Sheppard, vice-president of Central Greyhound, 
gave the starting signal for one of the first buses to 
carry the Central Greyhound name and the official oval 
insignia of the railroad. The bus company’s present 
fleet includes 276 buses, and early next summer these 
will be supplemented by 40 others of streamlined de- 
sign with engines in the rear. 
The New York Central decided to enter this partner- 
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ship with Greyhound last fall after several months of 
thorough consideration. The railroad at that time ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the then-existing Eastern 
Greyhound Lines the name of which was changed to 
Central Greyhound Lines. Operating companies in- 
cluded in the latter are: Central Greyhound Lines of 
New York; Central Greyhound Lines of Michigan; 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd.; and Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines of New York. The primary purpose 
of the partnership was to enter co-ordinating agreements 
which would include arrangements both as to the sale of 
tickets and the supplementing of railway service with 
bus service in the interest of providing more adequate 
traveling facilities in outlying districts. 

The routes of Central Greyhound parallel the rail 
lines of the New York Central System, extending from 
New York to Chicago and intermediate points; from 
Boston, Mass., to Albany, N. Y.; and from New York 
to Albany. The routes operated by Canadian Grey 
hound parallel lines of the Michigan Central. 

More than 300 towns and cities in the above-mentioned 
territories are served jointly by the New York Central 
and Central Greyhound and this set-up, it is pointed out, 
offers real potentialities for co-ordination in such mat- 
ters as the use of terminals, sale of tickets and tie-in of 
schedules. From an operating standpoint, outlving 
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tricts in many cases can be given more flexible serv- 
ice by bus than some have in the past enjoyed with cur- 
tailed train services. Better service is to be the keynote 
of all co-ordinating plans and, in the interest of such, 
attempts will be made to bring train and bus schedules 
into harmony wherever it is possible to do so. 

Operations of the Central Greyhound Lines remain 
under the direction of former officers of Eastern Grey- 
hound, there being no joint New York Central-Grey- 
hound officers. The railroad is represented on the 
Central Greyhound Lines board of directors by: F. E. 
Williamson, president; M. J. Alger, vice-president ; W. 
F. Place, vice-president; and C. F. Smith, manager of 
passenger transportation. Other directors are C. E. 
Wickman, O. S. Caesar, R. W. Budd, and G. W. 
Traer, Jr. 


Bus- Truck Survey to Be Made 


By Ralph L. Dewey* 


HE Census of Business, covering the calendar year 
7 1935, enumeration for which began January 2, 1936, 

is the most comprehensive project of its kind ever 
undertaken, and for the first time will include motor- 
vehicle operations for-hire. ' 

Comparable projects have been completed in other 
years, but they were limited. The rapid changes in the 
entire economic structure have created a demand on the 
part of business leaders for more complete data con- 
cerning the activities of American business. Requests 
from business men and chambers of commerce deter- 
mined the scope of the work. Representative organiza- 
tions in all business fields are working with the census 
bureau to make the project of maximum value. 


Complete Canvass of Commercial Transport 


A complete canvass of commercial motor-vehicle trans- 
portation will be made, to include the transportation of 
commodities and of persons. Both freight and passenger 
carriers will be classified as doing either a local, intra- 
state, or inter-state business. The area served will de- 
termine the classification of a given carrier. A local 
carrier will be one operating within a given city and 
immediately surrounding area, even though a state line 
may be crossed. Operations between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Camden, N. J., Chicago, Ill., and Whiting, Ind., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington, Ky., and similar oper- 
ations will be considered local. A distinction will also 
be made between contract and common carriers for both 
bus and truck operators. 

Data for total operating revenue and expenses of com- 
mercial motor-vehicle operators for 1935 will be col- 
lected, the revenue to be classified according to the type 
of services rendered. The revenue received from ware- 
housing and storage, terminal operations, transportation 
of persons, transportation of commodities, etc., will be 
listed separately. Expenses will not be allocated on the 
same basis but rather collected in terms of total expenses 
for the year. Pay roll data, however, will be collected 
separately from all other operating expenses. 

Detailed employment data for a sample week (that 
ending nearest October 26, 1935) will be collected, to 
include the number of full-time and part-time employees 
and the pay rolls for each. The employees will be classi- 
fied in terms of functions performed, such as office and 





* Chief, Transportation and Communications Division, Census of 
Business. 
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clerical, warehousing and platform, transportation crews, 
maintenance and servicing, etc. 

A complete inventory of equipment will be obtained. 
In the case of trucks the number and age of trucks, semi- 
trailers, trailers and tractors in operation or available 
for operation in October, 1935, will be listed. The first 
three of these types will be classified by capacities. For 
motor-buses the number and age of sight-seeing, school 
and other buses will be obtained. These will be grouped 
according to capacities. 


Eastman Recommends 


Permanent Co-ordinator 
(Continued from page 179) 


tion which were proposed last year might be construed 
by the courts as evidence of an intent to change the policy 
heretofore followed by the commission in the administra- 
tion of that section. 


This is a danger which ought to be avoided, especially if the 
legislation for the further regulation of water carriers which 
has been recommended is enacted. If that legislation is not en- 
acted, there may, as has already been indicated, be reason for 
relaxing the regulation of the railroads so that they may be in a 
comparable position with the water carriers with respect to 
competition. 

In this connection, it should be said that the railroads appear 
to attach unwarranted importance, even from their own point of 
view, to the emasculation of the fourth section which they have 
proposed. All that they could hope to gain would be an oppor- 
tunity to obtain additional traffic on a very low basis of rates 
yielding some slight margin over so-called “out-of-pocket” cost. 
However, such cost is a fluctuating thing, dependent in part on 
whether or not it is necessary to operate more trains to carry the 
additional traffic. If more trains become necessary, “out-of- 
pocket” cost rises sharply. Furthermore, if the railroads are per- 
mitted to make rates on this basis, the water lines must be per- 
mitted to do likewise, and in their case it often happens that it 
will pay to take on additional traffic at inconsequential rates 
rather than to ship ballast which pays nothing. The prospects 
are, therefore, that unrestrained rate warfare will leave the rail- 
roads with an out-of-pocket loss and impoverish both groups of 
carriers. It may be that the railroads believe that they can 
endure such warfare longer than the water lines. 


Other Reports in Progress 


In previous reports reference has been made to a study, under- 
taken by the co-ordinator, of the extent to which different forms 
of transportation are in effect subsidized, directly or indirectly, 
by the federal, state, or municipal governments; whether this 
results in unfair or uneconomic competition; and, if so, whether 
this condition can and should be remedied. The predictions in 
previous reports that the results would be ready for publication 
in the near future have not been made good. In the endeavor to 
present the facts with the utmost accuracy, tentative drafts of 
various sections of the report have been sent to interested parties 
known to have knowledge of the subject, in order to elicit com- 
ments and criticisms. This process has taken time and has made 
necessary various supplementary investigations, but has been 
justified by the results. The report, which will be detailed and 
voluminous, will be published as a separate document, and cer- 
tainly before the term of office of the co-ordinator expires on 
June 16, 1936. 

The same may be said of a study undertaken by the co-ordina- 
tor, in collaboration with the Department of Labor, of wages 
and working conditions among the transportation agencies other 
than the railroads, making such comparisons as may properly be 
made with railroad wages and working conditions. 

A separate report will also, in all probability, be issued in re- 
gard to a plan of unemployment compensation for transportation 
employees, supplementing certain provisions of the Social Security 
Act but imposing no additional financial burden on the carriers. 
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Roads Ask Continuance 


of Emergency Charges 


1C.C. told that need for additional 
revenue to meet increased 
costs still exists 


Declaring that these charges have not 
brought about any disturbance in business 
conditions and that their continuance is 
absolutely necessary to enable the rail car- 
riers to meet increased costs of operation, 
the Class I railroads on January 24 asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
continue in effect the emergency increases 
in freight rates on certain commodities al- 
lowed in Ex Parte 115, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1935, which will terminate on June 
30 next. 

“On the whole, there has been little com- 
plaint from the shipping public against the 
payment of these charges,” said the rail- 
roads in their petition. “They have not 
brought about any disturbance in business 
conditions, and have not resulted in the 
loss to competing agencies of transporta- 
tion of any substantial volume of traffic. 
On the contrary, there has been, since the 
date these charges were made effective, a 
slight upward trend in petitioners’ traffic.” 

In support of their application to have 
the emergency charges made part of their 
regular schedules of rates without expira- 
tion date, the railroads point out that the 
increases were granted to enable them to 
meet, in some measure, the increase in 
their operating expenses caused by higher 
cost of materials and supplies and the in- 
crease in the level of railway wages which 
resulted from the restoration in fuli on 
April 1, 1935, of former peak rates of pay. 
They say, further, that the revenues pro- 
duced by the emergency increases have 
contributed substantially toward enabling 
them to meet their increased costs of opera- 
tion and have aided greatly in reducing the 
deficit in net income of many railroads. 
These rates have yielded an additional in- 
come of approximately $65,000,000 for the 
period April 18 to December 1, 1935, and 
It is estimated that they will produce more 
than $100,000,000 in additional income for 
the full year, April 18, 1935, to April 18, 
1936, according to the application. 

Although there has been an increase in 
tailroad traffic during the past few months, 
the petition points out that the railroads had 
a net deficit of $25,128,000 for the first 
eleven months of 1935, and that the causes 
which brought about increased expenses 
will continue to operate in 1936. “Not- 
withstanding the charges heretofore author- 
wed by the commission in this proceed- 
ing,” the petition said, “railroads still stand 
in dire need of additional revenues. Peti- 








tioners’ operating expenses for the year 
1936 will reflect the payment of the basic 
rates of pay of railroad labor unaffected 
by any reductions, and the payment of the 
increased costs of materials and supplies. 
The increased revenues received from the 
charges heretofore authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in this pro- 
ceeding have contributed substantially to- 
ward enabling petitioners to meet the in- 
creased costs of operation, and have aided 
substantially in reducing the deficit in net 
income of many railroads not now in the 
hands of receivers or trustees. The con- 
tinuance of these charges is absolutely 
necessary to enable petitioners more nearly 
to meet these increased costs of operation.” 

The railroads also pointed out that their 
return on investment has been below two 
per cent in each of the past four years, 
having been in 1932, 1.24 per cent; in 1933, 
1.81 per cent; and in 1934, 1.78 per cent. 
The annual rate of return is 1.85 per cent 
for the first eleven months in 1935. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the com- 
mission in its report of March 26, 1935, 
authorizing the so-called emergency in- 
creases, found that the resultant charges 
would not be in excess of just and reason- 
able rates, while since that time the rail- 
roads “have cancelled or reduced them on 
a number of articles moving between spec- 
ified points in particular localities or ter- 
ritories for the purpose of stimulating 
traffic or preventing its diversion to other 
forms of transportation.” 

In the application, the railroads ask that 
the commission institute promptly and as 
speedily as possible conduct such an in- 
vestigation as may enable it to determine 
that the charges should be continued in 
effect and that their freight rates and 
charges, as increased by the amounts of the 
emergency charges, are and for the future 
will be just and reasonable, and not in 
excess of such reasonable rates as are nec- 
essary to enable petitioners to provide the 
adequate and efficient railway transporta- 
tion service required in the public interest.” 


Railroad Employment in December 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 983,348 employees as of the middle of 
December, an increase of 2.29 per cent as 
compared with the number in December, 
1934, but a decrease of 1.32 per cent as 
compared with November, 1935. The 
train and engine service group showed an 
increase of 3.59 per cent as compared with 
December, 1934. With adjustments for 
seasonal variation the number in Decem- 
ber was 56.5 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average. 
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Committee Is Established 
to Negotiate with Labor 


Will work out rules for protection of 
employees displaced by 
economy projects 


The appointment of a committee with 
broad powers to negotiate with labor ex- 
ecutives on rules to protect employees dis- 
placed by abandonments or unification was 
announced on January 18 by John J. Pel- 
ley, president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, at the conclusion of a two- 
day conference of railway executives at 
Chicago. The objective of the conference 
was the obtaining of the economies for 
which the Emergency Transportation Act 
of 1933 was enacted, but which, because 
it prohibits the reduction of employees 
through consolidations or unification below 
the number. existing in May, 1933, have 
not been realized. 

This committee on labor and employee 
relations, which will deal with representa- 
tives of labor, includes the following: 

Eastern territory, John G. Walber, vice- 
president, of the New York Central; H. 
A. Enochs, chief of personnel of the Penn- 
sylvania; and William White, assistant to 
the vice-president of the Erie. 

Western territory, E. J. Connors, as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Union Pacific; C. M. Dukes, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and C. A. 
Clements, assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific. 

Southern territory, C. D. Mackay, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Southern; W. 
J. Jenks, vice-president of the Norfolk & 
Western; and P. R. Albright, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

A committee of presidents, which will 
act in an advisory capacity, consists of: 
East, E. S. French, Boston & Maine; C. 
E. Denney, Erie; M. W. Clement, Penn- 
sylvania; J. M. Davis, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; E. W. Scheer, Reading; 
and F. E. Williamson, New York Central. 
West, Carl R. Gray, Union Pacific; H. A. 
Scandrett, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; and L. W. Baldwin, Missouri 
Pacific. South, L. A. Downs, Illinois Cen- 
tral; G. B. Elliott, Atlantic Coast Line; 
and A. C. Needles, Norfolk & Western. 


Supreme Court to Review 
Commodities Clause Case 


By noting “probable jurisdiction,” the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
January 20 indicated its intention to review 
the case in which the federal government 
has sought to restrain the Elgin, Joliet & 
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Eastern from transporting commodities al- 
legedly in violation of the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce act be- 
cause of control of the railroad by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


J. W. Carmalt Re-appointed to 
Mediation Board 


James W. Carrnalt was re-appointed by 
President Roosevelt on January 20 as a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for a term expiring February 1, 1939. 


Progress in Grade Crossing Program 


Contracts for grade crossing projects to 
the amount of $2,748,685 were awarded 
during the week ended January 18, bring- 
ing the total up to $30,424,522. Plans 
have been approved by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to the amount of $61,526,000. 


Business Advisory Council, Department 
of Commerce 


William C. Dickerman, president of the 
American Locomotive Company, and Wil- 
liam P. Kenney, president of the Great 
Northern, have been chosen members of 
the Business Advisory Council for the 
Department of Commerce. 


N. Y. U. Course in Motor Transport 


A course in motor truck traffic and 
operations has been opened by New York 
University, with classes which meet on 
Mondays, from 6 to 7:45 p. m. The course 
is being given by H. E. Stocker, traffic 
manager of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation and instructor in trans- 
portation at the University. 


Appropriations for 1.C.C. and Other 
Agencies 


The independent offices appropriation 
bill, carrying an appropriation of $7,246,- 
350 for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1937, was passed 
by the House on January 17. The bill 
also includes $47,645,000 for the Railroad 
Retirement Board and $372,500 for the 
National Mediation Board. 


1.C.C. Statistics of Railways for 
1934 Issued 


The bound volume of the forty-eighth 
annual report on Statistics of Railways 
for the year 1934 has been published by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
siderably earlier than in previous years. 
Copies may be obtained at $1.75 each from 
the superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


One-Car Streamliners 


The Seaboard Air Line has substituted 
a streamlined rail motor car for its morn- 
ing train, No. 35, from Jacksonville, Fla., 
westward 208 miles to River Junction, Fla. 
The return is by Train 34 starting from 
River Junction at 4 p. m. Two other 
similar cars are. soon to be put in service, 
one between Richmond, Va. and Raleigh, 
N. C., 157 miles, and the other between 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla. <A descrip- 
tion of this type of car was published in 
the Railway Age of January 18. Each 
car has capacity for 38 white passengers 
and 19 colored passengers and a large 
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space for baggage. The other two runs 
are: Train 19 leaving Richmond 8:05 
a. m. (4 hr. 10 min.) and returning, 
Train 20, leaving Raleigh 4:15 p. m.; 
Train 16 leaving Tampa 7:50 a. m., arriv- 
ing Jacksonville 1:20 p. m.; Train 15 leav- 
ing Jacksonville for Tampa 3:30 p. m. 


Loading and Unloading Charges on 
Livestock 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has issued a report finding not 
justified tariff schedules filed by the rail- 
roads proposing to restrict the number of 
public stockyards (1) in the United States 
at which they will absorb charges for the 
service of unloading and reloading carload 
shipments of ordinary livestock en route, 
and (2) in the western district at which 
they will perform the unloading and load- 
ing of carload shipments of livestock 
without collecting charges therefor in ad- 
dition to the line-haul rates. The sched- 
ules would have reduced the number in 
the United States from 92 to 46 and in 
the western district from 42 to 24. 


1.C.C. Finds Georgia Rates 
Discriminatory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after an investigation instituted on _peti- 
tion of the railroads, has issued a finding 
that the intrastate rates and charges on 
class and commodity rates required by 
the state of Georgia through failure of the 
Public Service Commission of that state 
to authorize the application of emergency 
charges corresponding to those authorized 
by the federal commission in interstate 
trafic result in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. The com- 
mission also denied a motion of the Geor- 
gia commission to vacate the order of in- 
vestigation and discontinue the proceeding 
for want of jurisdiction because the Geor- 
gia commission had not acted on the rail- 
roads’ application and also on the ground 
of the rule of comity. 


Annual Meeting of Freight Traffic 
Officers 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Freight Traffic 


Officers was held at Chicago on January. 


16, at which time the association decided 
to engage in an educational program on the 
important issues confronting the transpor- 
tation world. These will be discussed at 
future meetings. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: President, William 
Haywood, freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central; first vice-president, Carl 
Howe, vice-president of the Erie; second 
vice-president, D. S. Mackie, assistant 
Freight Traffic manager of the New York 
Central; third vice-president, E. F. Flinn, 
freight traffic manager of the Grand 
Trunk Western; fourth vice-president, 
G. H. Hill, district freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania ; and secretary-treasurer, 
W. R. Curtis, freight traffic representa- 
tive of the Mobile & Ohio. 


Transportation of Caretakers with 
Perishable Freight 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Division 2, has issued a report finding jus- 
tified tariff schedules filed by the rail- 
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roads proposing cancellation of rules goy- 
erning the transportation of caretakers 
with carload shipments of perishable 
freight moving under shippers’ protective 
service against cold. The schedules had 
been suspended on protests by certain 
shippers until April 20. Under the for- 
mer rules the railroads have transported 
caretakers free when the shipper furnished 
the protective service and the cancellation 
will require the shipper to resort to the 
carriers’ protective service when such sery- 
ice is desired. It is stated that shippers’ 
protective service against cold is seldom 
used. 


Dixieland Speeded Up 


The Dixieland, which the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and connections placed in 
service between Chicago and Florida points 
on January 2, has been put on a schedule 
of 24 hr. 15 min. for the 1,090 miles he- 
tween Chicago and Jacksonville, or 20 min. 
faster than previously. The train now 
leaves Chicago at 9:05 a.m. instead of 8:30 
and arrives in Jacksonville at 10:10 a.m. 
instead of 9:55. The train continues to 
arrive at Miami at 5:50 p.m. and at St. 
Petersburg at 6 p.m. There is no change 
in the return schedule of 25 hr. 


Snow Trains Again Popular 

Several New York railroads have in 
recent week-ends been operating “snow 
trains” to carry sports enthusiasts to va- 
rious points on their lines where skiing 
and other winter sports may be enjoyed. 
The popularity of these trains, which was 
immediate upon their introduction last 
Winter, has continued and in this connec- 
tion a snow chart has been installed in 
Grand Central Terminal, showing the 
depth of snow at various points and 
whether or not skiing and other sports 
are available at such points. 


Snowslide Buries Three Coaches 

Several persons were injured an Janu- 
ary 15, when a snowslide buried three cars 
of the Southern Pacific’s westbound Pacific 
Limited, Train 21, near Eder, Cal., in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. The snow, 
made heavy by recent rains, broke through 
the snow sheds and struck the rear portion 
of the train, which was moving slowly. 
Passengers in the rear cars were trans- 
ferred to the forward end of the train, 
which then proceeded westward. 


Southern Improves Services to 
Piedmont Section 

The Southern on January 12 and 13 
placed in effect changes in passenger train 
and sleeping car services which, F. L. 
Jenkins, passenger: traffic manager, says, 
“will be of considerable benefit to persons 
residing in the Piedmont section.” Train 
No. 29 now furnishes overnight services 
between New York and Virginia cities 
with mid-day arrival at points in the Caro- 
linas; it leaves New York at 10.05 p. m. 
and arrives in Lynchburg, Va., at 8:09 
a. m., Charlotte, N. C., at 1:30 p. m. and 
Atlanta, Ga., at 8:10 p. m. Formerly this 
train left New York at 11:30 a. m. with 
arrival in Atlanta at 8:25 a. m. New 
York-Nashville and New York-Birming- 
ham sleeping cars, formerly carried by 
No. 29, have been assigned to other trains. 
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MORE SPEED 


... AT LESS COST 


Higher train speeds mean greater returns per train 
hour. « « « With modern loco- 
motives it also means increased train tonnage and 
lower costs per 1,000 ton-miles. « « « 
Modern locomotives speed up the entire railroad, 


reduce operating costs and increase net earnings. 









 ==LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS _ 
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Two Additional Zephyrs 
Ordered by Burlington 


Will be placed in service next June 
between Chicago and Denver 
on a 16-hr. schedule 


Two more Zephyrs—‘Denver Zephyrs” 
—have been ordered by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy from the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. They will 
be placed in service between Chicago and 
Denver, Colo., in June, on a schedule of 
16 hr. for the 1,039 miles. Under the pro- 
posed schedule of the new trains, which 
is 11 hr. 45 min. faster than the present 
westbound and 9 hr. 15 min. faster than 
the present eastbound schedules, the train 
will leave Chicago at 4:30 p. m. (central 
standard time) and will arrive in Omaha, 
Neb., at 12:15 a. m. (central standard 
time) and Denver at 7:30 a. m. (mountain 
time). Returning, it will leave Denver at 
4 p. m. (mountain time) and will arrive in 
Omaha at 1:15 a. m. (central standard 
time) and Chicago at 9 a. m. (central 
standard time). The average running 
speed between the two termini will be 
approximately 65 m.p.h., including 6 or 7 
stops enroute. 

The train, which will have a capacity 
for 200 persons, will contain 10 cars, hav- 
ing an exterior width of 10 ft. The first 
car will probably be a combination bag- 
gage and power car and the second car a 
combination passenger-baggage car. The 
remaining eight cars will include a reclin- 
ing chair car, four sleeping cars, a club 


Burlington 
Route 


car, a dining car and an observation car. 
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Each train will be hauled by a Diesel- 
electric locomotive in two vehicle units. 

With the inauguration of the Denver 
Zephyrs, the Burlington Zephyr mileage 
per day will total 4,784. This will include 
2,078 miles between Chicago and Denver, 
1,764 miles between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, 441 miles between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Burlington, Iowa, and 500 miles be- 
tween Lincoln, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. 
The latter four Zephyrs, up to the begin- 
ning of 1936, had operated a total of 
697,687 miles. 


Texas Opposes Removal of Offices 
to Chicago 


A temporary injunction restraining the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf from moving 
a part of its general offices from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., to Chicago, was granted in 
the district court at Ft. Worth on January 
17, on the petition of the state of Texas 
and the city of Ft. Worth. Judge Frank 
Culver announced the case would be tried 
on its merits. He will set a hearing date 
later. A Texas statute enacted in 1889 
provides that a railroad operating in Texas 
must keep its general offices in the state. 


Richmond Traffic Club 


Gilbert H. Alfriend, assistant traffic 
manager of the Virginia Carolina Chemi- 
cal Company, was elected president of the 
Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club at the an- 
nual meeting held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, in that city, on January 14. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, R. D. Jones, traffic manager of 
Brooks Transportation Company, Inc.; 
second vice-president, -John H. Smith, 























Articulation Will Be Applied Between Cars 3, 4 and 
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president of the Smith Moore Body Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer (re-elected) H. 
A. Atkins, trafic manager of the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company. 


1.C.C. to Investigate Lake Coal 
Demurrage 


Question having arisen as to the lawful- 
ness under the interstate commerce act of 
demurrage charges of railroads on coal 
shipped to lake ports by rail and beyond 
by water, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered an investigation into 
any and all charges (other than line-haul 
rates), rules, regulations, practices, and 
services of common carriers by railroad 
in connection with the handling of coal for 
lake shipment, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether any of them are or will be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, un- 
duly prejudicial or preferential, or other- 
wise in violation of any of the provisions 
of the interstate commerce act. 


Dewey Chief of Transportation Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce 


Ralph L. Dewey became chief of the 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, on January 1, relieving Thomas 
H. Lyons, who had served as acting chief 
and will now give his entire time to the 
Foreign Trade Zones Board, of which he 
is executive secretary. Mr. Dewey is a 
native of Solon, Ohio, and holds the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan, having previously attended Ohio 
State and Oberlin Colleges. He has been 
a member of the faculties of the tv ~ uni- 
versities and has been affiliated with the 
Brookings Institution in Washington as 
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expert for the National Transportation York Central Night” was held on January ing were advertising in railroad menus and 
1. Committee. From January to September 24 and the next scheduled meeting is to timetables, radio broadcasting, freight de- 
= of last year he was senior economist for be held on February 28, with a tentative partment advertising, advertising in special 
the Federal Power Commission and in program including addresses by E. C. editions of newspapers and the amount of 
September went with the Bureau of the Washburn, assistant to president, Balti- money that should be spent on advertising 
Census as chief of the Division of Trans- more & Ohio, and Otto Kuhler, industrial jin relation to gross revenue 
portation and Communication. engineer. At a luncheon on Friday, the first day, 
st Railroad Enthusiasts Oppose Govern- Advertising Agents Meet at Chicago ae 7 ms ee as aad 
ment Ownership : — ; ent oO 1e€ / ssocia ion { ne 1 al 
yal ; ; ’ The American Association of Railway roads, spoke on Selling the Railroads to 
nd Goversiem ownership or operation of Advertising Agents held its annual meet- the American Public. 
m- railroads, and the prospective campaign by ing at Chicago on January 17-18, a dis- Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
ito the railroad labor unions to effect this, cussion of joint advertising versus adver- President, O. J. McGillis, general adver 
aul = denounced by a delegation of the tising by individual roads occupying a large __tising agent of the Great Northern; vice 
nd Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., and their guests, portion of the program. Among other presidents, Holcombe Parkes, manager of 
vi a . ae = ee subjects under consideration at the meet- the advertising department of the Norfolk 
or * they é pecti rip 
er- on January 11. Due to the constitution of 
be the society, which precludes participation a 
an- in political matters, the petition, addressed 9°" 
er- to both New York members of the Senate Total ayy 
opposing such a step, was signed by the ie 2 \) 
= 190 passengers as individuals. The reso- Burlington Zephyr Mileage wae 
lution pointed out that the efforts of the Per Day with the /nauguralof 
Di- railroad brotherhood chiefs to bring about the Denver - Chicago Service 
> government ownership of railroads does 
ee not, in the opinion of the signers, truly 4784 MILES 
of reflect the views of the members of their 
aa organizations. Less than 10 per cent of 
sief the petitioners are, themselves, railway ry 
he employees, but are merely interested stu- cov eh 
nad dents of railway affairs. yw o* == ge 
4 The Enthusiasts plan on February 8 to 
ping make an inspection trip of the New York 
a Central’s St. John’s Park freight terminal 
Shio in New York, and for this purpose will 
ia, be carried on a special train operating 
oir over the new West Side elevated structure 
ie as far as Sixtieth Street yard where con- 
tainer operations will also be observed. 
= This month’s meeting, designated “New 
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Uther Cars and the Two Locomotive Units Will Have Two Trucks Each 
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THE 
LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 


in new power 


On the five new Chesapeake & Ohio 
Greenbrier (4-8-4)-type locomotives The 
Locomotive Booster is an integral part of 
the design. 

These locomotives develop unusually 
high sustained horsepower—a factor of 
exceptional advantage in high speed, 
heavy passenger train service. 


For starting, accelerating to road speed, 


NEW YORK 













FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


and in tight places where additional 
power is needed, The Locomotive Booster 
adds over 14,000 Ibs. to the tractive ef- 
fort, an increase of over 20%. 

On any locomotive the additional power 
provided by The Locomotive Booster cap- 
italizes idle weight, spare steam and is 
of material aid in maintaining heavy, fast 


passenger train schedules. 
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& Western; H. B. Northcott, advertising 
agent of the Union Pacific; George A. 
Semmlow, advertising agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; O. 
F. Cooper, advertising agent of the At- 
lantic Coast Line; and F. E. Heibel, ad- 
vertising agent of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis; treasurer, Edward A. Mitch- 
ell, advertising department, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; and secretary, E. A. 
Abbott, Poole Brothers, Inc. 

Colonel Henry enumerated the many 
ways in which railroads can be sold to the 
public, emphasizing those accomplishments 
which are of significance to the public. 
One accomplishment of the railroads, he 
said, is their continuous effort to improve 
the product and lower its cost. In the 
’Seventies and ’Eighties, he said, the aver- 
age freight rate on the railroads was about 
three times what it is now, the average 
wage about one-third and taxes about one- 
third of present day figures. 

In discussing cheap transportation, he 
called attention to the fact that waterway 
projects have proved to be expensive rather 
than economical. In support of this, he 
showed that the capital cost of the Ohio 
river was $139,000 per mile; the Missouri 
river, from St. Louis, Mo., to Kansas City, 
about $189,000 per mile; the New York 
Barge Canal, $330,000 per mile; the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal, when com- 
pleted, $450,000 per mile; and the Florida 
Ship canal, when completed, a total of 


$143,000,000. 


Railways Oppose International Truck 
Line Permit 


Evidence to the effect that not only are 
railway and truck transportation rates in 
the Province of Ontario too low, with rail- 
ways and highway truckers unable to ope- 
rate profitably, but also conditions are very 
bad—“Ontario is overrun with trucks, and 
there is no regulation at all”—was laid 
before the Quebec Public Service Com- 
mission last week in Montreal in the hear- 
ing of the application of the Montreal and 
New York Transport Company, Ltd., for 
a Montreal-New York trucking permit. 
Five Canadian and United States railways 
opposed the application vigorously. 

A one-time Ontario trucker, Herbert 
Sills, of Albany, N. Y., head of the Scroon 
Lake Express, Inc., who is a partner with 
J. L. Bourbonniere, of Montreal, in the 
projected Montreal-New York trucking 
business, told the commission that Ontario 
conditions were chaotic, and that it was 
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because of such conditions he had aban- 
doned business there and gone in the truck- 
ing business in New York State. 

Attorneys for the Canadian National, 
the Canadian Pacific, the New York Cen- 
tral, the Rutland and the Delaware & Hud- 
son continually hammered at the claim 
that the projected international truck com- 
pany would not undercut railway freight 
rates but would charge tariffs based on 
railway freight rate schedules; they 
stressed that, while the railways had to 
file their rates with the Board of Railway 
Commissioners at Ottawa, truckers would 
be under no such obligation, and thus no 
control would be exercised over the rates 
to be charged by the trucking company. 

“T am inclined to think,’ remarked A. 
W. G. Macallister, presiding with Alex- 
andre Lariviere, “that legislation will be 
brought down soon to fix the rates to be 
charged by trucking companies, and to 
force them to file their tariffs.” 

Thereupon F. A. Beique, counsel for the 
Delaware & Hudson, inquired: “Could 
we have from the commission the assur- 
ance that if legislation decreeing truck 
rates and the obligation to file their tar- 
iffs is not brought, the application before 
this commission will be refused?” 

The commission did not answer. 

Mr. Bourbonniere, described as_ secre- 
tary-treasurer of the applicant company, 
was asked: “Will you agree to cancella- 
tion of your trucking permit by the com- 
mission if you are ever caught quoting 
freight rates lower than the railways?” 

“TI do not think that that is a condition 
of the law,” was the only reply. 

The application for the trucking permit 
is also being opposed by a number of Ca- 
nadian trucking firms. 


Maritime Potato Rates Called Test 
Case 


The Maritime Provinces have lost their 
application for reduced freight rates on 
potatoes moving into Ontario and Quebec. 
In a judgment written by Chief Commis- 
sioner Hugh Guthrie, and concurred in by 
three other members, the Railway Com- 
mission at Ottawa refused application of 
the Maritime Board of Trade for reduced 
potato rates to bring them into line with 
local rates in Ontario to enable the Mari- 
time producers to compete in the Ontario 
markets. The railways some time ago re- 
duced potato rates in Ontario in an at- 
tempt to combat growing competition of 
the motor truck. 
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C. J. Burchell, counsel for the Maritime 
3oard of Trade, said in Halifax that the 
judgment of the Railway Commission dis- 
allowing the application for reduced potato 
freight rates would be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. 

That the application is in the nature of 
a “test case,” was indicated by the Chief 
Commissioner in his judgment. 

“As the present application has now as- 
sumed the nature of a test case, I have 
thought it well to consider the various mat- 
ters involved upon general principles as 
applicable to all competitive tariffs rather 
than as affecting freight rates upon a sin- 
gle commodity,” he stated, in discussing 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act. 

It was upon provisions of this Act that 
the Maritime Board based its demand for 
reduced potato rates. Col. J. L. Ralston, 
appearing for the Maritime body, argued 
the basic idea of this statute was to admit 
Maritime Province shippers to the Central 
Canada markets. The object of the Act 
was to maintain the “arbitrary equilibrium” 
under which, he said, the Maritimes were 
entitled to a reduction of 20 per cent from 
the eastern lines’ proportion of the through 
rate. This equilibrium had been disturbed 
by the railways in filing reduced rates in 
Ontario to meet truck competition. 

The judgment of the Commission de- 
clared that the Maritimes were entitled to 
reduced rates provided it was proven tar- 
iffs instituted by the railways “may de- 
stroy or prejudically affect” Maritime 
shippers in favor of others. But this had 
not been proven. 

“In my opinion the applicants have failed 
to establish that the competitive tariffs on 
potatoes, which form the subject of this 
application, have resulted either in the de- 
struction of, or to the prejudice of the 
advantages provided to shippers in the 
Maritime Provinces under the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act in favor of persons or 
industries located elsewhere than in the 
select territory,” the Chief Commissioner 
stated. 


Texas Centennial Exposition 


The Texas Centennial Exposition, which 
will be held in Dallas, Tex., beginning 
June 6, 1936, and running to November 29, 
will depict a century of Texas history and 
economic progress. There will be displays 
showing the development and building of 
Texas transportation systems, which make 
a most important feature. Railway, bus 
and steamship companies are already ad- 
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WISE 
USE OF 
COAL 


Demands A 100” Arch 


Coal is the largest material expense in train operation. 


Figure the cost of the coal burned under the arch dur- 


ing the life of the arche With the Security Sectional 
Arch the fuel cost is at least 10% less than it otherwise 
would be e The Security Sectional Arch is a major 


factor in locomotive fuel economy. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. | 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » ” 
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vertising special excursions for that period, 
while advertising and promotional co-op- 


eration has been assured by all the rail- 
roads. 


Equipment and 
Supplies . 





M. P. Authorized to Spend $6,422,890 


The federal district court at St. Louis 
on January 22 authorized the Missouri 
Pacific to spend $6,422,890 on tracks, road- 
beds, shop equipment, locomotives, freight 
and passenger cars, and the purchase of 
17,000 tons rail. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, Burttincton & Quincy 
is constructing 500 box cars at its Have- 
lock, Neb., shops. These cars are in addi- 
tion to the 500 being constructed at the 
Galesburg, IIl., shops. 


Tue Pauttsta RAILway oF BRAZIL, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 7 
as inquiring for 400 all-steel box cars of 
about 45 tons’ capacity, has ordered this 
equipment from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Export Corporation. The headquarters of 
the railroad are at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has placed an order with the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for two ten-car, light-weight, 
stainless steel trains, exclusive of motive 
power. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco & North WESsTERN has 
ordered 16,000 tons of 112-lb. rail from 
the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue SouTHEeRN has placed orders for 
3,000 tons of rails and 1,200 tons of ac- 
cessories, with the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company. 


Tue Kansas, OktAHoMA & GULF has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to borrow $285,000 
from the Public Works Administration 
for the purchase of 5,200 tons of 110-Ib. 
rail and 500 tons of 90-lb. rail, with fas- 
tenings. 


SIGNALING 


Tue New York CENTRAL has given to 
the General Railway Signal Company a 
contract for furnishing and installing an 
electric interlocking at the new passenger 
station, Syracuse, N. Y. The control ma- 
chine is of the latest improved type, with 
levers and buttons arranged on the track 
layout panel. The contract includes 41 
switch machines, 18 SA dwarf signals 
(one-arm) and 42 SA dwarf signals (two- 
arm). This will be Signal Station No. 1 
of the Syracuse division. 
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Supply Trade 





L. A. Carpenter, general sales manager 
of the Tousey Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected secretary. 


The Armco Railroad Sales Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, has moved its 
Philadelphia, Pa., office to the Lincoln- 
Liberty building, Broad and Chestnut 
streets. 


R. L. Mead, formerly district sales 
manager of the Link Belt Company, 
has been appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
moved its Philadelphia, Pa., office from 
1600 Arch street to 1140 Broad Street Sta- 
tion building, 1617 Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard. 


The Republic Steel Corporation has 
moved its general offices from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to the Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, effective January 25. The 
move consolidates the general offices which 
have been located in Youngstown, the ex- 
ecutive and the Cleveland district sales 
offices in Cleveland and the advertising de- 
partment at Massillon, Ohio. The sales 
offices of the Newton Steel Company 
will also be located in Cleveland. The de- 
partments affected in the move include 
general operating, general sales, treasury, 
purchasing, accounting, credit, claims, or- 
dering, coding, traffic, patent, advertising 
and sales promotion, sheet and strip sales, 
pipe sales, bar sales, tin plate sales, rail- 
road sales, culvert sales, pig iron and by- 
product sales, engineering, industrial engi- 
neering, salvage and reclamation, and in- 
dustrial relations. The sales offices of the 
alloy steel division of Republic will re- 
main in Massillon, Ohio. 


OBITUARY 


J. Alfred Dixon, vice-president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 


}]. Alfred Dixon 


and president of the Pintsch Compressing 
Company, New York, who died on Jan- 


January 25, 1936 


uary 13, was born on May 26, 1867, at East 
Orange, N. J. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Ashland School in East 
Orange; he then attended Steven’s Pre- 
paratory School and was graduated in 189] 
from Steven’s Institute of Technology, at 
Hoboken. Mr. Dixon entered the employ 
of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company immediately after his graduation 
and later was placed in charge of construc- 
tion of Pintsch gas plants throughout the 
United States. He was subsequently made 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Pintsch Compressing Company and since 
1919 had served as president of that com- 
pany, which is a subsidiary of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company. He 
also had served since June, 1912, as a vice- 
president of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Dixon was also a member of 
a number of technical associations and 
clubs. 


Harry Daniels, manager of the railroad 
department of the West Disinfecting Com- 
pany, died on January 19, at Evanston, III, 
of bronchial pneumonia. 


Finaneial 





BattrmorE & Ont0.—R.F.C. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an ex- 
tension to August 1, 1939, of its loans 
amounting to $5,505,576 and for an addi- 
tional loan of $5,000,000 to meet maturities 
in 1936. 


Boston & MaIne.—A bandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its North Weare branch, from 
Goffstown, N. H., to Henniker Junction, 
17 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—Charles P. Megan, trustee, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon the Mer- 
cer-Vinegar branch and Shea’s spur, 20.2 
miles, in Iron and Vilas counties, Wis. 


Denver & SALtt LAKE WESTERN.—Trus- 
tee Appointment Ratified—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
ratified the appointment of Raymond L. 
Sauter as trustee. The appointment was 
made by the federal district court for the 
district of Colorado on December 18. 


Hosoken MANuracturers.—Note.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue a 6 per cent 
promissory note for $298,040 to repay ad- 
vances from Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


LouIstIANA SOUTHERN. — Abandonment. 
—The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a branch line from Reggio, 
La., to Shell Beach, 6.5 miles. 


LoutsviLLE & NAsHviILLE.—Dividend— 
Directors of this company on January 16 
declared a dividend of $2 on the common 
stock payable February 25 to holders of 
record January 20. Last August a dis- 
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bursement of $1 was made. A year ago 
the dividend voted was $1.50. 


Maine CENTRAL. — Bonds.— Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, has made public cor- 
respondence with E. S. French, president 
of the Maine Central, in which Mr. Jones 
expressed approval of the plan by which 
a group of bankers headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. has offered to purchase 
such of the company’s first mortgage col- 
lateral trust 4 per cent bonds, due De- 
cember 1, 1945, as are not taken under the 
company’s plan of exchange by holders of 
its first and refunding mortgage bonds due 
December 1, 1935, at par and accrued in- 
terest less a distributing charge of 1% per 
cent, or a net price to the railroad of 98%, 
together with an additional $2,424,000 with 
which to pay the company’s loan from the 
R.F.C. In July the R.F.C. had offered to 
finance the purchase of $13,946,097 of 4 
per cent ten-year sinking fund bonds but 
Mr. Jones wrote that it felt that the offer 
by the bankers was reasonable and that it 
was entirely agreeable to it for the rail- 
road to deal with the bankers and relieve 
it of the necessity of taking any of the 
bonds. The bankers are offering the issue 
to the public at par, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The railroad on January 17 issued the 
following statement : 

Approval of the plan of private bankers to 
finance refunding operations incidental to the 
maturity of $20,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds which came due December 1, 1935, 
and to also pay off a loan of $2,425,000 to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was voted 
by the board of directors at a meeting held at 
the general offices of the road late this afternoon. 

The directors action means that, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, somewhere between $8,000,000 and $9,- 
000,000 of the new first mortgage and collateral 
4 per cent bonds, due 1945, will be offered for 
sale, probably on Monday of the coming week. 
The offering price, it is expected, will probably 
be par, or a fraction higher. 

The amount of bonds to be offered by the 
banking group, headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
of Boston, is virtually the amount of funds 
necessary to meet requirements of the holders 
of the matured bonds who desired cash, plus 
$2,425,000 needed to liquidate the R.F.C. loan. 
The railroad had offered the holders of the ma- 
tured bonds 50 per cent of their holdings in new 
first mortgage and collateral 4’s, or an equivalent 
amount of cash, and 50 per cent in new general 
mortgage 4% 25-year bonds. 

The road had made arrangements to finance 
the refunding procedures through the R.F.C. and, 
after carefully examining the condition of the 
property and its prospects the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had agreed to handle the 
financing. It was made known yesterday, how- 
ever, that the private banking groups had de- 
cided the condition of the railroad is such that 
they desired to handle the financing through pub- 
lic sale of the new bonds. 


Missourt Paciric.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company and its trustees to 
abandon a line between Mound City, Kans., 
and Blue Mound, 12 miles. 


New YorK & PENNSYLVANIA.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied ,to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its entire line from 
Canisteo, N. Y., to Ceres, 57 miles. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuris.— 
Notes.——In an announcement to holders of 
this company’s three-year 6 per cent notes 
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who deposited them under the plan and de- 
posit agreement dated September 3, 1935, 
the company states that 78.98 per cent of 
the notes were deposited under the plan 
and that holders of an additional 11.17 
per cent have given assurance that they 
will exchange their notes for new ones to 
be issued under the plan. Accordingly, 
the plan has been declared operative, and 
note holders or holders of deposit re- 
ceipts, upon surrendering them, will receive 
new three-year 6 per cent notes due Oc- 
tober 1, 1938. 


Pactric Coast.—A bandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized this company to abandon that part 
of its line extending from Los Alamos, 
Calif., to the end of track at Los Olivos, 
12 miles. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The_ directors 
of this company have authorized the sale 
of $40,000,000 of 3.75 per cent general 
mortgage Series C bonds maturing April 1, 
1970, to Kuhn Loeb & Co. The proceeds, 
together with treasury funds will be used 
to redeem on May 1, $50,000,000 of out- 
standing 5 per cent secured bonds, which 
would otherwise mature in 1964. These 
bonds will be called at 105. By this trans- 
action a saving of at least $350,000 in an- 
nual interest charges will be made by the 
railroad. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are offering 
the Series C bonds at 98.25, to yield 3.84 
per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Onto &  DetrRoIT.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon part of a branch 
line from Warsaw Junction, Ohio, to 
Brink Haven, 19.5 miles. 


SouTHERN.—A bandvament. — Examiner 
J. S. Prichard of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the commission authorize 
the abandonment of a branch line from 
Sumter Junction, S. C., to Sumter, 15 
miles. 


Wasasu.—Abandonment.— The receiv- 
ers have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line from Stewardson, IIl., to Ef- 
fingham, 13 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan. 21 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 43.78 45.01 34.84 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 78.78 78.63 76.18 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—Registered Guaran- 
teed, 8714¢, quarterly, payable March 1 to holders 
of record February 10. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Semi-annual, $5.00; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
both payable January 31 to holders of record 
January 21. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable February 20 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Louisville & Nashville—$2.00, payable Feb- 
ruary 15 to holders of record January 30. 

Michigan Central.—25¢, payable Suemmey 31 
to holders of record January 21. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record Jan- 
uary 15. 

Pullman.—37%4¢, quarterly, payable February 
15 to holders of record January 24. 

Shamokin Valley & Pottsville.—$1.50, semi- 
annually, payable February 1 to holders of record 
January 15. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—7 per Cent Prior 
Lien, $2.63, payable February 1 to holders of 
record January 25. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Hoglund, whose appointment as 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in 
charge of labor matters, was noted in the 
Railway Age of January 11, was born on 
July 25, 1889. He entered the service of 
the Burlington in 1904 as a caller and 
clerk at Burlington, lowa, and subsequently 
held the positions of assistant timekeeper, 





Moffett 


H. J. Hoglund 


timekeeper, assistant chief clerk, statisti- 
cian, chief clerk to division superintendent 
and chief clerk to the assistant general 
manager at Omaha, Neb. From July, 
1917, to April 16, 1928, Mr. Hoglund 
served as trainmaster at various points, 
then being appointed transportation assis- 
tant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. On July 1, 1929, Mr. 
Hoglund was appointed to the staff of the 
general manager at Chicago, and in the 
following year he was made division super- 
intendent at Alliance, Neb. On May 16, 
1930, he was appointed to the staff of the 
operating vice-president, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


H. P. Henshaw, secretary of the West 
Virginia Railway Association at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., whose appointment as assis- 
tant to vice-president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Huntington, W. Va., was noted in 
the Railway Age of January 18, was born 
on December 21, 1886, near Bunker Hill, 
W. Va. Mr. Henshaw attended the public 
schools and Shepherd College at Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., and was graduated 
from Shenandoah Valley Military Acad- 
emy at Winchester, Va., in 1907. During 
the summer of 1906 he worked at the 
United States Marine biological laboratory 
on Pivers Island (near Beaufort, N. C.) 
and in 1907 he enrolled in the West Vir- 
ginia University school of engineering. In 
June, 1908, Mr. Henshaw obtained a posi- 
tion with the United States geographical 
survey, making topographical maps. From 
1918 to 1924 he was a member of the sales 
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AN TOCOMIOT 


WE wish to do honor to the brilliant memory of a great Scotch- 


man, James Watt, whose fame will endure through all ages. 


James Watt was born at Greenock, on the Firth of Clyde in Scot- 
land, on January 19, 1736. 
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organization of the fertilizer department 
of Swift & Company, from which position 
he resigned to go with the Washington 





H. P. Henshaw 


Alexander & Cook Company, a subsidiary 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany. Mr. Henshaw was elected to the 
West Virginia house of delegates from 
Berkeley county, W. Va., in 1916. In 
1920 he was elected to the state senate 
from the fifteenth district and was twice 
re-elected. For three terms he was mi- 
nority leader of the senate. From 1931 
to March, 1933, he was a member of the 
West Virginia road commission. Mr. Hen- 
shaw became secretary of the West Vir- 
ginia Railway Association in September, 
1933, and will continue in this position. 
He is a director and vice-president of the 
Merchants and Farmers Bank of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Incident to the consolidation of the vari- 
ous units of the Union Pacific System 
under the name of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, the following changes in titles have 
been made in the engine2ring department : 
G. J. Adamson, chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific proper, has been appointed 
district engineer of the Eastern district, 
with headquarters as before at Omaha, 
Neb.; B. H. Prater, chief engineer of 
the Oregon Short Line, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer of the Central, 
Northwestern and Southwestern districts, 
with the same headquarters; S. Murray, 
chief engineer of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, has been 
appointed resident engineer of the North- 
western district, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Portland, Ore.; and R. L. Adam- 
son, chief engineer of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed division en- 
gineer of the Southwestern district, with 
the same headquarters. 


OPERATING 


M. T. Skewes, trainmaster on the La 
Crosse & River division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at La Crosse, Wis., has been ap- 
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pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Second district of the same division, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding W. M. 
Thurber, who has been transferred to the 
Second district of the Dubuque-Illinois di- 
vision, with headquarters at Dubuque, 
Iowa, where he replaces H. C. Munson, 
who has been appointed trainmaster of the 
First district of the La Crosse & River 
division, to replace Mr. Skewes. 


R. F. Dickerson, whose appointment as 
division superintendent of the Lehigh & 
Susquehanna division of the Central of 
New Jersey at Mauch Chunk, Pa., was 
noted in the Railway Age of January 11, 
was born at Roselle, N. J., on October 28, 
1887, and was educated in the public 
schools. Mr. Dickerson entered the service 
of the Central of New Jersey as extra 
telegraph operator on the High Bridge 
branch in December, 1903, and in January, 
1904, he was regularly assigned as opera- 
tor at Minnisink, N. J. Mr. Dickerson 
was appointed ticket agent in March, 1904, 
serving successively at Roselle, Dover and 
Elizabethport, N. J., and in January, 1906, 
he became telegraph operator at Jersey 
City. He was promoted to train dispatch- 
er’s operator in March, 1908, and later to 
train dispatcher at Jersey City. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, he became traveling yardmaster ; 
in January, 1917, assistant trainmaster ; and 
in March, 1917, assistant passenger train- 
master. During the World War period he 
acted as departmental general agent in 
charge of the troop movement section at 
Hoboken, N. J., from April, 1918, to 
March, 1920. Mr. Dickerson then served 
as freight trainmaster at Jersey City and 
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R. F. Dickerson 


in July, 1924, he was promoted to terminal 
trainmaster. He became assistant super- 
intendent of the Central division in No- 
vember, 1930, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as division superin- 
tendent. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. A. Goerner, traveling storekeeper of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent of the Colo- 
rado & Southern (a unit of the Burling- 
ton System), with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., to succeed William C. Wel- 
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don, whose death on December 19 was 
noted in the Railway Age of January 4, 
Hal D. Foster, inspector of stores on the 
Burlington, has been appointed traveling 
storekeeper to succeed Mr. Goerner. 


MECHANICAL 


W. S. Lammers, assistant mechanical! 
valuation engineer of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, has been appointed me- 
chanical valuation engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Topeka, Kan., to 
succeed Frank H. Adams, deceased. 


OBITUARY 


L. W. Spratlin, who retired five years 
ago as executive assistant on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, died on 
January 12 at Fort Myers, Fla. 


Frank H. Adams, mechanical valuation 
engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan, 
died on January 6. Mr. Adams was born 
on April 15, 1866, at Woodville, Mass., 
and obtained his higher education at the 
University of Minnesota. He entered rail- 
way service in 1887 as a special apprentice 
on the St. Paul & Duluth (now part of 
the Northern Pacific). In 1891 he entered 
the service of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe (part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe System) as chief draftsman, serving 
in this position until 1901, when he was 
appointed engineer of shop extensions of 
the Santa Fe. From 1914 to 1921, Mr. 
Adams served as senior mechanical engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Western 
district, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. Since 1921 he has held the position 
of mechanical valuation engineer of the 
Santa Fe at Topeka. 


Lyman Strickler, supervisor of freight 
movement in the Eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania, died suddenly on January 9 
in Chicago, where he had been engaged in 
research work for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Death was due to 
heart failure. Mr. Strickler was born in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on June 2, 1876. He be- 
gan his railroad career as a telegraph ope- 
rator on the Pennsylvania at Harrisburg 
on May 24, 1890. On June 1, 1903, he was 
made an extra train dispatcher, and on 
April 1, 1910, was advanced to train dis- 
patcher, becoming chief train dispatcher at 
Harrisburg March 1, 1911. From Decem- 
ber 1, 1913, to April 1, 1914, Mr. Strickler 
was acting assistant train master, becom- 
ing assistant trainmaster of the Philadel- 
phia division on the latter date. He was 
transferred to the general offices in Phila- 
delphia January 28, 1918, as assistant 
freight movement director, during the per 
iod of federal control, at the termination 
of which on March 1, 1920, he was made 
supervisor of freight movement of the 
Eastern region. ? 

During the past three years, Mr. Strick: 
ler has been on special duty in the service 
of the Railroad Division of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, assisting ™ 
making surveys of the transportation facili- 
ties of the railroads of the United States. 
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